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NEXT ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Fourth Annual Meeting of the Association is 
called for Chicago, Thursday to Saturday, January 


10-12, 1918. By order of Executive Committee. 




















PRAYER 


Offered at the Opening of the Association. 


Our Heavenly Father, we thank Thee for all the bless- 
ings of life, for its fellowship and its inspirations. We 
thank Thee for this occasion which brings us together in 
the common interest of a great work and we pray Thee 
that each of us may here receive new consecration to the 
task to which Thou hast appointed us. May our enthusi- 
asm for the development of the minds and hearts of our 
young people be increased by the new ideas, and inspira- 
tions that will come to us during this Association meeting. 

Bless the institutions of Christian Education through- 
out our land; may our colleges become increasingly a source 
of power for building up not only the intellectual but the 
spiritual life of our nation, and from these colleges may 
there go forth such influences as will greatly enrich our 
national life, strengthen the moral fibre of the people and 
the spiritual influences of the nation. 

Let Thy blessing rest upon our students and our facul- 
ties and upon those who have generously given us the 
means with which to carry on our work. 

We ask Thy blessing to rest upon all the exercises of 
this Association, and in all the work which we do give us 
Thy guidance. In the name of Jesus Christ, our Lord. 
Amen. 











Association of American Colleges 
THIRD ANN UAL MEETING 


Chicago, January 11, 12, 13, 1917 


PROGRAM 
Tuurspay, JANUARY 11 
8:00 P. M. 

THE PRESIDENT’s Appress: What the College Stands For 
—Henry Churchill King, LL. D., President of Oberlin 
College. 

Round Table Conference on The Moral and Religious Life 
of the College: Mistakes and Dangers to be Avoided; 
Principles and Methods Found Helpful—a series of 
five-minute talks opened by Silas Evans, LL. D., Pres- 
ident of Ripon College; John S. Nollen, Ph. D., 
President Lake Forest College; and Professor Laura 

_ H. Wild, Lake Erie College. 

The Appointment of Committees. 


Fripay, JANUARY 12 
9:30 A. M. 
COLLEGE STANDARDIZATION 


Report of the Committee on The Efficient College—intro- 
duced by Charles Nelson Cole, Ph. D., Dean of the 
College of Arts and Sciences, Oberlin College. 

Graphic Showing of the Facts presented in Dr. French’s 
last year’s report. Professor E. A. Miller, Ph. D., 
Oberlin College. 

The Workable Minimum College (Continuation of a report 
submitted at the annual meetings in 1915 and 1916)— 
Calvin H. French, D. D., Associate Secretary College 
Board of the Presbyterian Church of the United States 
of America. 

Study of Increments of Endowment, Equipment and Teach- 
ing Force for Colleges of Larger Size—Dean Cole. 
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Discussion: opened by Thomas Franklin Holgate, LL. D., 
Dean of Northwestern University, and Donald J. 
Cowling, Ph. D., President of Carleton College, mem- 
bers of the Committee. 

Continued report of the Joint Committee on the Standard- 
ization of American Colleges—Donald J. Cowling, Ph. 
D., President Carleton College, member of the Joint 
Committee, and representing the Association of 
American Colleges. 


2:00 P. M. 

BUSINESS SESSION. 

Report on the Forward Movement for Christian Education 
—R. Watson Cooper, Litt. D., Executive Secretary 
Council of Church Boards of Education. 

Report on Carnegie Foundation—Dr. Cowling. 

Study of the Loss of Students between College Entrance 
and Graduation: 

Andrew F. McLeod, Ph. D., Associate Professor of 
Chemistry, Beloit College. 
Edward D. Eaton, LL. D., President Beloit College. 

Round Table Conference on Educational Campaigns: Meth- 
ods of Securing Funds and Students: College Publicity 
Methods. 

Discussion: opened by John W. Hancher, S. T. D., Assist-° 
ant Secretary Board of Education of the Methodist 

Episcopal Church. 
Thomas C. Howe, Ph. D., President Butler College; 
T. Morey Hodgman, LL. D., President of Macalester 
College ; 
John H. Reynolds, A. M., President Hendrix College. 


8:00 P. M. 


New Fields for College Men and Women: 
William S. Kies, Vice-President of the National City 
Bank of New York; 
Charles Whiting Williams, A. M., Executive Secretary 
Federation for Charity and Philanthropy, Cleve- 
land, O. 
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Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, Ph. B., Director 
Vocation Bureau Cincinnati Public Schools. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13 
9:30 A. M. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


The Chief Weaknesses of the American College and How 
They May Best Be Met: 
Randolph Bourne, New York; 
James A. Blaisdell, D. D., President Pomona College. 
To be followed by a general discussion in which it is 
hoped that many will take part. 
Note.—The program was carried out as announced except that 


the address of John H. Reynolds, President of Hendrix College, 
was not delivered, by reason of his enforced absence. 


MINUTES OF THE ASSOCIATION 
MEETING AT THE HOTEL LA SALLE 
JANUARY 11, 12, 13, 1917 
TuHurspAY EveENING, JANUARY 11—OPpENING SESSION 

The third annual meeting of the Association of 
American Colleges came promptly to order at eight o’clock, 
Thursday evening, January 11, 1917, President Henry 
Churchill King in the chair. 

President Samuel Plantz of Lawrence College led in 
prayer. 

The program was carried out as announced, the speak- 
ers being President King, President Silas Evans, President 
John S. Nollen, Professor Laura H. Wild. President Vay- 
hinger of Taylor University, President Schell of Iowa 
Wesleyan, and President Harper of Elon College, took part 
in the discussion that followed. 

On motion of President Bell, of Drake University, the 
Association ordered the printing and distribution of Presi- 
dent King’s address as a separate bulletin of the Association. 

Note.—In accordance with this motion, the address has already 
appeared as No. 1 of Volume III of the Association of American 
Colleges Bulletin. 

The Association adjourned. 
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Fripay, JANuARY 12, 1917—Mornine Session 


The Association met at 9:30 o’clock and the proceed- 
ings were opened with prayer by President Clippinger. 

President King announced the following committee on 
nominations : 

President Thomas C. Howe, Chairman. 

President John H. MacCracken. 

President H. N. Snyder. 

President Clark W. Chamberlain. 

President H. A. Preston. 

President Thomas McClelland. 

The subject of the morning was “College Standardiza- 
tion,” and the discussion grouped itself about a report of 
Dr. C. H. French’s on “The Efficient College,” presented at 
the previous annual meeting, and the revised form of that 
report, and criticisms and discussions by a Committee of 
the Association, consisting of Dean Charles Nelson Cole, of 
Oberlin; Dean Thomas F. Holgate, of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, and President Donald J. Cowling, of Carleton. 

Professor Edward A. Miller of Oberlin College had 
been asked to present a graphic showing of the facts as 
given in the 1916 report. The speakers of the morning 
were, therefore, Dr. Miller, Dr. French, Dean Cole, Dean 
Holgate, and President Cowling. 

President Cowling also presented a report of the Joint 
Committee on the Standardization of American Colleges, 
of which committee he is a member, representing the Asso- 
ciation of American Colleges. 


Fray, JANUARY 12, 1917—ArTERNOON SESSION 


The regular business session of the Association was 
called to order at 2:00 o’clock Friday afternoon. 

R. W. Cooper, as Executive Secretary for the Council 
of Church Boards of Education, reported on the Forward 
Movement for Christian Education. 

The Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure of 
Office, consisting of President Robert L. Kelly, Chairman; 
President Herbert Welch, President W. F. Slocum, Presi- 
dent Alexander Meiklejohn and President Lyman P. Powell 
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presented their report. President Powell read the report 
on behalf of the Committee. On motion, the report was 
‘ received by the Association as presented by the Committee. 

Secretary R. W. Cooper then asked that he be per- 
mitted, first to present the Treasurer’s report to an Audit- 
ing Committee ; that such committee be now named and the 
report be returned to the Association for adoption at our 
final session. His request was granted and suggestion 
adopted. 

President Hill M. Bell, President William H. Crawford 
and President Henry K. Warren were appointed as Audit- 
ing Committee. 

President Donald J. Cowling, a member of the Carnegie 
Foundation Commission, reported to the Association the 
present status of the deliberations of the Carnegie Founda- 
tion upon the proposed modification of the Carnegie pension 
system for college professors. 

The program of the afternoon consisted of the “Study 
of the Loss of Students Between College Entrance and 
Graduation” and a Round Table Conference on “Financial 
Campaigns: Methods 6f Securing Funds and Students: 
College Publicity Methods.” 

The “Study of.the Loss of Students Between College 
Entrance and Graduation” was presented by Dr. Andrew 
F. McLeod, of Beloit College, and President Edward D. 
Eaton, Beloit College. 

The speakers at the Round Table were Dr. John W. 
Hancher, President Thomas C. Howe, President T. Morey 
Hodgman. President John H. Reynolds, of Hendrix Col- 
lege, had been assigned to the discussion, but could not be 
present to take part. During the discussion Vice-President 
W. A. Webb was called to the chair and took charge of the 
session until the time for adjournment. 

The session adjourned. 


Fripay, JANUARY 12, 1917—-EveNING SESSION 


The evening session of the Association opened at 8:00 
o’clock, President King again in the chair. 
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President Miner Lee Bates, of Hiram College, opened 
the session with prayer. 

The subject for the evening session was “New Fields’ 
for College Men and Women.” 

The speakers for the evening were: 

Williarh S. Kies, Vice-President of the National City 
Bank of New York, 

Charles Whiting Williams, of the Equitable Life As- 
surance Society, Cleveland, Ohio; and 

Mrs. Helen Thompson Woolley, Director Vocation 
Bureau, Cincinnati Public Schools. 

The session adjourned. 


SATURDAY, JANUARY 13, 1917—CLosING SESSION 


The Association convened at 9:30 o’clock and was 
opened with prayer by President Elijah A. Hanley. 

The general subject of the session was “Constructive 
Criticism of the American College.” 

The report of the Committee on Nominations was pre- 
sented by its Chairman, President Thomas C. Howe. 

The following officers were nominated and elected: 

President John S. Nollen, of Lake Forest College. 

Vice-President, Hill M. Bell, of Drake University. 

Secretary and Treasurer, Richard’ Watson Cooper. 

As additional members of the Executive Committee: 
Henry C. King, of Oberlin College, and Donald J. Cowling, 
of Carleton College. 

The Association ordered that the Minutes of the Ses- 
sions be completed by the Secretary and presented for 
approval to the members of the Executive Committee of the 
year just closing, and printed as approved. 

The report of the Auditing Committee, which included 
the report of the Treasurer, was then presented by Presi- 
dent Bell as Chairman of the Committee. The report was 
adopted.. 

The Association then ordered that the form and order 
in which the proceedings of this meeting should be printed 
be referred to the Executive Committee and they be 
empowered to act. 
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The newly elected President, John S. Nollen, then came 
into the room and was introduced to the Association. 
President Joseph W. Mauck moved that a committee 


of two be appointed to prepare and recommend to the Asso- . 
ciation a standard form for the financial statement for - 


colleges. The motion was carried and President King, at 
the suggestion of Dr. Mauck, appointed Donald J. Cowling 
and Secretary Cooper. 

The program of the morning was then carried out as 
announced, the speakers being Mr. Randolph Bourne, of 
New York, and President James A. Blaisdell, of Pomona 
College. 

The session adjourned sine die at noon. 


REPORT OF THE TREASURER 
January 13, 1917 


The report of the Secretary-Treasurer of the Associa- 


tion of American Colleges for the year closing is as follows: 


Receipts of annual dues from 195 
ND nnn cao s ceca Seca cae $ 975.00 

9 Members—double payment of dues... 45.00 

16 colleges (payments still due)....... eas 





Total receipts for dues............... $1,020.00 
PORES PET OR ere 283.05 
Balance in bank January 15, 1915...... 339.91 
$1,642.96 
Expenditures for the year: 
Printing and stationery............... $ 638.40 
Official Expenditures—travel, etc...... 29.72 
| RES E E re otto leeway perme 46.01 
weemograpiiic Services ...............- 169.70 
MN 32 oa dind dks Kens PARRA SEER BOSE 25.65 
NOEED TOO oo ece 5 hee Viet eed es 85.75 
Telegrams, telephones, etc............. 4.60 
Binding twine and paper.............. 1.95 $1,001.78 
Leaving balance in the bank of.... $ 641.18 


Respectfully submitted, 
R. Watson Cooper. 
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The Auditing Committee hereby reports that the 
Treasurer has submitted to them the above statement of 
expenditures and of receipts and that they have gone over 
the same with him, have examined the banking accounts, 
checked deposits and disbursements on same, have proved 
the footings, find the same to be correct and the balance in 
bank on December 31st to be as stated above. 

Hitt M. BEL, 
H. K. Warren. 


CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 


THE Purpose of the Association shall be the considera- 
tion of questions relating to the promotion of higher educa- 
tion in all its forms, in the independent and denominational 
colleges in the United States which shall become members 
of this Association, and the discussion and prosecution of 
such questions and plans as may tend to make more efficient 
the institutions included in the membership of the Asso- 
ciation. | 

Name: The name of this Association shall be the 
“Association of American Colleges.” 

MempbersuiP: All colleges which conform to the defi- 
nition of a minimum college given in the By-Laws may 
become members of this Association. Colleges which do 
not conform to this definition may become associate mem- 
bers without vote. 

REPRESENTATION: Every institution recognized as a 
member of this Association shall be entitled to representa- 
tion in such meeting of the Association through the Presi-. 
dent or Chief Executive Officer of the institution, or other 
accredited representative. Any officer being a member of 
the faculty or Board of Trustees of any institution belong- 
ing to this Association, or any officer of a Church Board co- 
operating with such an institution shall: be entitled to all the 
privileges of a representative excepting the right to vote. 
Each institution recognized as a member of the Association 
shall be entitled to one vote on any question before the 
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Association, the vote to be cast by its accredited repre- 
sentative. 

Orricers: The Association shall elect a President, a 
Vice-President, a Secretary and Treasurer, who shall be 
charged with the duties usually connected with their respec- 
tive offices and who shall serve one year, or until their suc- 
cessors are duly elected. The Association shall at the same 
time elect two others, who with the three officers above 
named shall constitute the Executive Committee of the 
Association. The election of officers shall be by ballot. The 
term of office shall be for one year, beginning at the close 
of the annual meeting, and the President, Vice-President 
and the two members of the Executive Committee, shall 
not be eligible to succeed themselves. The President or 
Chief Executive Officer of any institution connected with 
the Association may be elected to office. The President of 
the Association shall be ex-officio Chairman of the Execu- 
tive Committee. 

Meetincs: At least one meeting of the Association 
shall be held in each calendar year. Special meetings may 
be called by the Executive Committee, provided that four 
weeks’ notice of same be given each institution connected 
with the Association. Representatives of eleven members 
of the Association shall be necessary to form quorum for 
the transaction of business. 

By-Laws: The Association may enact by-laws for its 
own government not inconsistent with the provisions of this 
constitution. 

VacanciEs: The Executive Committee is authorized 
to fill vacancies ad interim in the offices of the Association. 

AMENDMENTS: Amendments to the foregoing consti- 
tution may be offered at any regular annual meeting, and 
shall be in writing, signed by the mover and two (2) sec- 
onds. They shall then lie on the table until the next annual 
meeting, and shall require for their adoption the affirmative 
vote of two-thirds of the members then present. 
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BY-LAWS 

No. 1. 

In order to. be eligible to membership in this Associa- 
tion, institutions shall require fourteen units for admission 
to the Freshman class and shall also require 120 semester 
hours for graduation; but the latter requirement may be 
waived by a two-thirds vote of the Association.* 

No. 2. 

The annual dues shall be five dollars per member. 

No. 3. 

The Secretary of this Association is authorized to mail 
all official Bulletins to the Libraries and Presidents of all 
institutions which are members of this Association and have 
paid their annual dues as lawful subscribers to the same. 


Note.—In accordance with an action of the Executive Com- 
mittee, the Secretary of the Association now sends to all institu- 
tions wishing to join the Association the following interpretation of 
the above by-laws as the conditions of membership: * 

1. A requirement of at least fourteen secondary units for 
admission to the freshman class. 

2. At least 120 semester hours of college work above all en- 
trance units for graduation from the college. The requirement may 
be waived by a two-thirds vote of the Association. 

3. Prompt payment of annual dues. 

4. Institutions doing work of college grade, but not meeting 
in full the first or the second of the above requirements are 
admitted to associate membership, giving them all the privileges 
of the Association save the right to vote. 

5. All institutions admitted to membership must be bona fide 
colleges. 


POLICY 


In accordance with the action of the Association the working 
policy of the Association is a policy of inclusiveness and inter- 
helpfulness rather than of exclusiveness. 


*The Association by a two-thirds vote waived this requirement for Clark 
College, Worcester, Massachusetts, and admitted it to membership on the basis 
of its standards. 
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OFFICERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


PRESIDENT: 

John S. Nollen, Lake Forest, Illinois. 
VICE-PRESIDENT: 

Hill M. Bell, Des Mcines, Iowa. 
SECRETARY-T REASURER ° 

R. Watson Cooper, Chicago, Illinois. 
ADDITIONAL MEeMreErs OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 

Henry C. King, Oberlin, Ohio. 

Donald J. Cowling, Northfield, Minnesota. 
REPRESENTATIVE ON COMMITTEE ON HIGHER EDUCATIONAL 

STATISTICS : 

Donald J. Cowling, Northfield, Minnesota. 


MEMBERS OF THE ASSOCIATION 


Akron, Municipal University of...................0- Akron, Ohio 
PA i oss ss cos vi 5'0 9k chiehniaioes Albion, Michigan 
AlEGE WIGIGU oo isn eck ce dtwnesehimbeaees Alfred, New York 
Ria CG oi sinks ceccrseecvcedvews Meadville, Pennsylvania 
Allentown College for: Women..,......... Allentown, Pennsylvania 
PR I, Fo oa ee nk Ra ccnaa mee bdo ube aeen Alma, Michigan 
PE Taare eed aedherebeddiceaasel Aurora, Illinois 
ee ha a on nna dp ada com aeraes Baldwin, Kansas 
Babiwin-Watence Callers. 2 iik iiicccsccceceieca dieu Berea, Ohio 
PE Shin oes Cans scacreincsancksabeweine Lewiston, Maine 
Ne: SII, oo vein cond cdvcvcnsevegeaeiaaae Waco, Texas 
a a ii ii cues acetnabesstrcseeeta Beaver, Pennsylvania 
I IRS oo nj kcce bh cuoesss onsen gee Bellevue, Nebraska 
tee Cesk. eittisey casiguscoenaeens Beloit, Wisconsin 
sth Cie a SA Scie ccciwesus sacs Berea, Kentucky 
ei I iis so a5 64:5 sso dcdenn Bethany, West Virginia 
Bible College of Missouri....................- Columbia, Missouri 
I Sk o's. 0s kei eA Saas seston Carlinville, Illinois 
Bridpewpubet: COOTege e565 osc bce sevice vente Bridgewater, Virginia 
BE Rid bio igicn ck nn dsceadeks Providence, Rhode Island 
Bedi: Viste: GOO ink. cag cd ve ns idence deveraen Storm Lake, Iowa 
Buffalo, University of.............. a ices alba Buffalo, New York 


Datiae TANG 2s wiih Adee ncckasanbion Indianapolis, Indiana 
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NN, so Pi becca cuhéapdsswuionsiad Columbus, Ohio 
i CO ik asc addin endeanss wo cmel Northfield, Minnesota 
Carnegie Institute of Technology......... Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 
icc ckcdedee tice stacksataaesda Waukesha, Wisconsin 
ca ckpircdianddiacngenbeewaeead Carthage, Illinois 
ic tke Cen nedsd shar eu aoensaceneenee Pella, Iowa 
Central Wesleyan College................008. Warrenton, Missouri 
Chattanooga, University of................ Chattanooga, Tennessee 
ee TTPO Te Leer eee Cincinnati, Ohio 
NS dischctc cess pcs ewes aie Worcester, Massachusetts 
NS Fach) 5 kha Ae kasd bain coud oe iinennae Cedar Rapids, Iowa 
ns tc cneshadavendh Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Connecticut College for Women......... New London, Connecticut 
CRO RII, 0 o's 6:6 sacs cdo snccsivs Spartansburg, South Carolina 
os nos ct dw cng dad pee) ieee aeee Sterling, Kansas 
is Bh ns on nc ed-chw g pads bd oenee Mount Vernon, Iowa 
ei ccs ccd osecaneeen tad bh vieunaicdeanel College Park, Georgia 
cose rbck ses cnsdacecaue Omaha, Nebraska 
Dakota Wesleyan University............... Mitchell, South Dakota 
IE INOS CHIEN aio ov oe dicidisis cece Fd worden Brownwood, Texas 
I ac a6 ks cade pada baie Davidson, North Carolina 
EN SEITE LOO! POE TCPT OT OL OS. Defiance, Ohio 
I oe i ie av hisien tne Chea haaeel Granville, Ohio 
ee eee University Park, Colorado 
NN ETE TOTES Tre Greencastle, Indiana 
Des Moines College............... ere. eee -,..Des Moines, Iowa 
IE Cs oc cn cans Sanden aaseedas Carlisle, Pennsylvania 
PROF ECEEC OT AT OCT OTE T ET CO Des Moines, Iowa 
EOE NETO TOOT OT ETT AE Philadelphia, Pennsylvania 
Dubuque College (St. Joseph’s).........0.....c000. Dubuque, Iowa 
Dubuque College (German, Presbyterian).......... Dubuque, Iowa 
i 5 os iid we dns ae Abed om bdion mee Richmond, Indiana 
EE ES He PEPE TT Manassas, Virginia 
a i awe cee ks he Od pod eS OE Iowa Falls, Iowa 
Ns hoo nics cece svintignadtewetanenae Elmira, New York 
I id win bbn cdo ke takes «ase Elon College, North Carolina 
RE COD OE, Cos saa vececedaevetessdssbeun Emporia, Kansas 
ET SS idan dics nays hs ecdescnesseheseyeene Eureka, Illinois 
NS ais bes uv-eeeeccshensvaceees dan Wichita, Kansas 
acs ecenasaneveereuwssan Fargo, North Dakota 
ia cic asceadsadtedae en soabes Nashville, Tennessee 
ek re Pr ererrrer Tt  Tereree. St. Louis, Missouri 


Frances Shimer School, The.............-.. Mount Carroll, Illinois 
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Ps Ceti seks cc vcedeisikssedestscie Franklin, Indiana 
Franklin and Marshall College............. Lancaster, Pennsylvania 
a CS os con canaceesr as ecbiad Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania 
Gam GAG sinc cioiececcssvierecian Georgetown, Kentucky 
George Washington University................. Washington, D. C. 
REALE IR See ie Baltimore, Maryland 
CO Ge iin oo kt hed dadcsadeveeeccnan Greenville, Illinois 
I io 46 6a cvs wkd vei cneceaenesasaenanen Grinnell, Iowa 
ae rer orne Guilford College, North Carolina 
Hamline University................ esa nucaes St. Paul, Minnesota 
Gas hike cic Sen eee Hanover, Indiana 
Re GE: cs fo dicces tussles Hastings, Nebraska 
PEE GN fio os sok s asec ea deue Haverford, Pennsylvania 
RS 6k 4s 63504 cewastudabigecdeeaene Abingdon, Illinois 
BRA Ses 6 bik cdod 55a as debdan i eee oees Conway, Arkansas 
pg a ree ree eee Tulsa, Oklahoma 
ide eb iene o hoon dakebanhenun Hillsdale, Michigan 
SR a i 5 ioe soe kaso eee Hiram, Ohio 
EEO Os Sperry Geneva, New York 
BS GN oo... ovale 50% p p0'okeon esa seneuokaan Holland, Michigan 
BN INL 5 5 5 od de wkdetenvenicccueeeeeel Huron, South Dakota 
Idaho, College of............. dass ca nk loi ea Caldwell, Idaho 
NE isons cnc ceock Healuen esate Jacksonville, Illinois 
Illinois Wesleyan University................. Bloomington, Illinois 
Hitinois Woman's College... ..ccccssiiscccoees Jacksonville, Illinois 
Iowa Wesleyan College. ............cccuccccece Mt. Pleasant, Iowa 
James. Miliicen University’... ... ..o.6ss ccc cecscanesa Decatur, Illinois 
Jamestown College................0000- Jamestown, North Dakota 
Joke B. Stetecm Unleeraity. .. 666s... cccctcas gewcns Deland, Florida 
Kalamazoo College.......... a gachtse era arena Kalamazoo, Michigan 
Kansas Wesleyan University.................eee0e0 Salina, Kansas 
NE CR a. gs scdicen covedsQuphaie sehen Gambier, Ohio 
SNE Ts fas 5 ab eden do sedan dad aghs Seanasan Galesburg, Illinois 
et SRR ORES ERE EET Easton, Pennsylvania 
Se Tk kn dk ncckiscnvcccsationcsvacune Painesville, Ohio 
Rk Dee Ca oak vcahthectncevactuaee Lake Forest, Illinois 
Lawrence College............. ROT E SSE TO) Appleton, Wisconsin 
Lanier Chante Ca aeiiis oi sk ss cece s ctssnnsavesmenaes Toledo, Iowa 
Lebanon-Valley College............esseeees Annville, Pennsylvania 
Lehigh University ..:.<.i:00ccccssces South Bethlehem, Pennsylvania 


Leland Stanford Jr. University...... Stanford University, California 
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a iia cata cdi uel hou hess RAaS Hopkinton, Iowa 
boris ii nisd pKa abou wed tien Lincoln, Illinois 
Lincoln. University... ........27%0 Lincoln University, Pennsylvania 
I I nine 6.5 cna ok Bee ead an macdee ken Galesburg, Illinois 
in 6k dro gk eed ooh Meee Pineville, Louisiana 
Louisville, University of..................0005 Louisville, Kentucky 
IE 6.5.25 09 bond ates dns doeresukesauabe Decorah, Iowa 
I oi os. «ay wisn 4 nee seahaeinua wel Lebanon, Illinois 
PI IIE. gon 5 ois occ cas cecdccwsce McMinnville, Oregon 
is ks Sean walw ad ee eaek see St. Paul, Minnesota 
ES ere reer per Maryville, Tennessee 
Ss sas ccc ccspeas vosedseandeee Meridian, Mississippi 
en Pree rere Pre Atchison, Kansas 
On a ee a al Mills College, California 
Se each an bg bs neh banded Ome ee eee Milton, Wisconsin 
Milwaukee-Downer College................. Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
I I CS 6 i oc ocx ccd nade odewmets Marshall, Missouri 
Missouri Wesleyan College...................4- Cameron, Missouri 
EEE CPE ET OE OE Oe FP Monmouth, Illinois 
i ig nie cl etienkie nk wheal Baltimore, Maryland 
one Pr rere Sioux City, Iowa 
oc nvncceadatunenscensaaoun Alliance, Ohio 
Mt. Holyoke College.............:... South Hadley, Massachusetts 
Muhlenberg College....................5. Allentown, Pennsylvania 
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members. The Secretary is now engaged in making separate lists 
of members and associate members to be presented to the Executive 
Committee at their next meeting. 











WHAT THE COLLEGE STANDS FOR 
PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS 
Henry Cuurcuity Kino, President Oberlin College 


The last twenty-five years have seen far-reaching edu- 
cational changes which have naturally greatly affected the 
college as well as other members of the educational system. 
The college, too, has perhaps never been so drastically criti- 
cised as just now. Many educators seem almost ready to 
declare that there is no place for the college in our system 
of education, as a number of addresses at the last meeting 
of the National Education Association bore witness. For 
both reasons it behooves college officers and teachers, there- 
fore, to see clearly what the function of the college is, what 
the service it has to render, what the ideal it should cherish. 
As president for the year of this association, definitely 
founded for the defense and strengthening of the college 
ideal, I cannot perhaps serve you better than by trying to 
indicate, in the light of changed conditions and sharp criti- 
cism, and from various—not entirely exclusive—points of 
view, the function or at least the ideal of the college, so 
making our goal clear and suggesting our best lines of de- 
fense and of possible development. I am trying to bring 
together here various lines of thought which have occupied 
me for some years as they bear upon the college, and am, 
therefore, freely using material previously employed in 
other connections. This address may be regarded as a kind 
of supplement of the discussion to which our closing session 
is to be devoted—The Constructive Criticism of the Amer- 
ican College. | 

With open minds to present-day conditions, then, we are 
to ask the question, Is there still a real and needed place for 
the college? If so, what is its place in organized education? 
With reference to at least three other parts of the educa- 
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tional system there is practically no disagreement. We 
should all probably agree, as I have said elsewhere, that 
“organized education must do what it can to insure, first, 
that no men shall lack that elementary training and knowl- 
edge without which they are hardly fitted at all for ordinary 
human intercourse, or for intelligent work of any kind in 
society, still less for growing and happy lives; second, that 
there shall be those who can carry on the various occupa- 
tions demanded by our complex civilization, in the trades, 
in business, and in the professions; third, that there shall 
be investigators, scientific specialists, extenders of human 
knowledge, in all spheres. None of these needs are likely 
to be denied—not even the last; for our age has had so 
many demonstrations of the practical value of scientific 
discoveries that it is.even ready to grant the value of the 
extension of knowledge for its own sake. That, then, 
every man should have the education necessary to render 
him a useful member of society; that the necessary occu- 
pations should be provided for; that there should be a class 
of scientific specialists constantly pushing out the boundaries 
of human knowledge—we are all agreed. And to this 
extent, at least, the problems, first of the elementary schools 
—and to a certain extent of the secondary schools; second. 
of the trade, technical and professional schools; and third, 
of the university proper, are recognized and justified.” Be- 
yond these three clear tasks, what remains for organized 
education to accomplish? Why have the believers in the 
American College been so vehement and even passionate in 
its defense? 

I suppose that the believer in the college would say 
that the great task still remaining for education is some 
real grappling with the problem of living itself. And he 
is so vehement and passionate in the defense of the college, 
because he believes that the college grapples with this prob- 
lem of living itself as no other part of the educational sys- 
tem can. He believes that the college is the best institution 
yet devised to bring the individual to some measure of what 
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we mean by wisdom—such wisdom as Meredith had in mind 
when he said, “I think that all right use of life, and the one 
secret of life, is to pave ways for the firmer footing of those 
who succeed us.—Close knowledge of our fellows, discern- 
ment of the laws of existence, these lead to great civiliza- 
tion.” Such wisdom includes judgment, adaptability, dis- 
cernment, interpretive power, and the culture adequate to 
enter into the great spheres of value; and it involves the 
larger conditions of character and happiness and social 
efficiency. Because it specifically aims to bring its students. 
to such wisdom, the believer in the college has the feeling 
that the American College may be said to be a kind of 
instinctive expression of American idealism—an expression 
which the national life can least of all afford to lose. So 
Professor Miinsterberg could write in 1907 of the American 
college: “I believe in its mission, and, in spite of the pressure 
from the high schools below and from the professional 
schools above, I believe in its essentially unchanged future. 
I see in the college the most characteristic expression of the 
American genius, the most important condition for the 
healthy development of the national life . . . . the 
college is the soul of the American nation.” 

We may well look, then, at this general function of the 
college as having to do with the problem of living from sev- 
eral not exclusive points of view, which may help us to 
see the college ideal both more definitely and more con- 
cretely. But—it is to be borne in mind—our constant dan- 
ger is that we shall content ourselves with a good theory of 
the college, and shirk the ceaseless vigilance and diligence 
which alone can make practical our theory. 

I. In the first place, one may suggest a kind of double 
text and test for the college in Herrmann’s summary of the 
moral law and Husley’s definition of education. In his 
summary of the moral law, Herrmann seems to me to afford 
at the same time both an ideal motto and an ideal test for 
the true college. These are his words: “Mental and spirit- 
ual fellowship among men, and mental and spiritual inde- 
pendence on the part of the individual—that is what we can 
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ourselves recognize to be prescribed to us by the moral law.” 
Both sides of this injunction are alike indispensable. The 
college should afford an unmatched opportunity for mental 
and spiritual fellowship with the world’s best minds, and it 
should, at the same time, just as certainly develop in its 
students mental and spiritual independence on the part of 
the individual. All values of every kind go forward by 
fellowship. But it must be the fellowship of men of mental 
and spiritual independence, if real progress is to be achieved. 
For progress is made by seeing things freshly and from 
new points of view. Herrmann’s own application of his 
principle in the realm of the moral, suggests other applica- 
tions in the whole sphere of education. “We all need,” he 
says, “moral help from others, but not the substitution of 
a ready made list of duties for the results of our own think- 
ing.” Tested by this all-embracing principle of Herrmann’s, 
I suspect there is no doubt that the college has been less 
successful in developing mental and spiritual independence 
on the part of the individual than in affording mental and 
spiritual fellowship. And it deeply coficerns us all to study 
how best to insure such mental and spiritual independence. 
But it should be none the less clear that the college ideal 
must definitely include and emphasize both the fellowship 
and the independence. 

Our second text and test for the college is found in 
Huxley’s definition of education, which still seems to me to 
be one of the best definitions I know: “Education is the 


_instruction of the intellect in the laws of Nature—under 


which name I include not merely things and their forces, 
but men and their ways; and the fashioning of the affec- 
tions and will into an earnest and loving desire to move in 
harmony with those laws.” Here the business of educa- 
tion is conceived to be, bringing the individual to the intel- 
lectual discernment of the laws of life, and to whole-souled 
obedience of those laws. This is the very secret and busi- 
ness of scientific mastery in all realms—in the external 
world of nature, in the inner world of our own beings, and 
in the realm of social relations. This is of the very essence 
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of wisdom, and all our college courses and college arrange- 
ments of every kind would profit by having this clear ideal 
in mind and coming back repeatedly to test themselves by it. 

Is it worth while to give to the individual somewhere 
in the course of his education a training that will meet this 
double test of Herrmann’s summary of the moral law and 
‘of Huxley’s definition of education? It may well be doubted 
if any of the other types of education at all adequately 
grapple with the problem of living thas broadly conceived. 
The college has here an indispensable service to render both 
to the individual and to the nation. 

II. The function of the college may be profitably con- 
sidered also from the point of view of education as hastened 
living. The very reason for organized education in any 
line is, I suppose, to help the individual to more accurate 
and broader and prompter results than he could find for 
himself. The college attempts to give these results of a 
hastened living, especially as concerns the larger problem 
of living—the problem of giving to the individual the funda- 
mental conditions of character, influence and happiness. It 
aims, that is, to secure for the individual a broader, prompter 
and more accurate evaluation of life by putting the individ- 
ual into an environment fitted to this end—an environment 
richer than he would otherwise have, carefully chosen and 
definitely ordered. In such a rich, chosen, ordered environ- 
ment men have undertaken to secure for youth a better and 
earlier mastery of the lessons of life itself. For after all, . 
there is no teacher like life, and the college may well con- 
tinually test all its methods and arrangements by this com- 
parison with life itself. It cannot fulfill its function and 
be narrowly and dryly academic, though it must stand for 
solid intellectual work. The college life in its entire range 
should be in itself richly worth while, simply as life. As 
Mr. Bourne says in one of his reviews: “What we all want 
the college to be is a life where for youth of all social classes 
the expressions of genius, the modern interpretations of 
society, and the scientific spirit, may become imaginatively 
real. We want the student to get a fused and assimilated 
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sense of the world he lives in, in its length and breadth, its 
historical perspective and social setting.” The college, that 
is, must prove true to its function as in peculiar degree 
hastened living. 

To this end it may be worth while for the college to 
have somewhat definitely in mind what it means to a man 
to realize the best possibilities of his nature, and so remem- 
ber that the college should have some real part in helping a 
man to that realization—in producing a man physically ‘fit, 
a man of decision of character, a self-mastered man, a 
thoughtful man, a growing man, an achieving man, a friendly 
man, a home man, a patriotic man, a world citizen, a citizen 
of the Kingdom of God. These may be said to be the 
definite goals of the college training. 

III. But if college education is in some special sense 
to be viewed as hastened living, it must build directly on the 
results of the study of man’s own nature, upon the great 
practical inferences from modern psychology. And these 
seem to me to be, as I have elsewhere said, the complexity 
of life; the unity of man’s nature; the central importance of 
will and action; and the concreteness of the real, leading 
to emphasis on the personal. From the first inference 
comes the necessity of a store of permanent and valuable 
interests—one of the great ends of education—and of realiz- 
ing that life is completely interrelated in all its parts, and 
cannot be sharply divided off nor summed up in short and 
simple formulas; but rather has its constant paradoxes 
which we cannot safely ignore. It is this complexity which 
Lecky has in mind in his “Map of Life,” in what he calls 
“the importance of compromise in practical life.” And it 
is this upon which James is insisting also, when he calls for 
“the reinstatement of the vague and inarticulate to its 
proper place in our mental life.” The second great infer- 
ence contends that we must keep constantly in mind the 
unity of man’s nature, and recognizes that we cannot tear 
ourselves down at one point and leave the rest of our life 
unaffected. It demands that all sides of man’s nature are 
to be taken into account. It suggests, too, the importance 
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of remembering the mutual influence of body and mind. 
The third great inference, the central importance of will and 
action, indicates that work—adequate expressive activity— 
is one of the greatest means to character, influence and 
happiness alike; as the mood of work—the objective, self- 
forgetful mood—is a prime condition of the finest living. 
The fourth inference gives a like emphasis to personal asso- 
ciation as the greatest of all means for largeness of life, and 
to respect for personality, including self-respect and respect 
for others, as the supreme condition. 

The proper fulfilment of the function of the college, 
then, all this seems to indicate, as I have elsewhere said, 
requires as its great means, first, a life sufficiently complex 
to give acquaintance with the great fundamental facts of 
the world, and to call out the entire man; second, the com- 
pletest possible expressive activity on the part of the stu- 
dent; and third, personal association with broad and wise 
and noble lives. And the corresponding spirit demanded in 
college education must be, first, broad and catholic in both 
senses—as responding to a wide range of interests, and look- 
ing to the all-round development of the individual; second, 
objective rather than self-centered and introspective; and 
third, imbued with the fundamental convictions of the so- 
cial consciousness. These are always the greatest and the 
alone indispensable means and conditions in a complete edu- 
cation, and they contain in themselves the great sources of 
character, of happiness, and of social efficiency. The su- 
preme opportunity, in other words, that a college education 
should offer, is opportunity to use one’s full powers in a 
wisely chosen complex environment, in association with the 
best—and all this in an atmosphere, catholic in its interests, 
objective in spirit and method, and democratic, unselfish 
and finely reverent in its personal relations. There are defi- 
nite tests here involved, and we all probably have cause 
to feel that at more than one point we are failing to fulfill 
such an ideal, though we cannot escape its reasonableness. 
For example, I fear myself that the expressive activities of 
the student are not sufficiently significant, and that we are 
still making too little of personal associations. 
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IV. The opportunity of the college is to be further 
seen in the fact that beyond any other member of the edu- 
cational system the college gives promise of providing that 
unselfish leadership which Professor Giddings reminds us ts 
peculiarly demanded by a democracy. “If those,” he says, 
“who are qualified to lead by their conduct show that they . 
are actuated not by personal ambition, but by love of country 
and of mankind, there will be no failure of the experiment 
of democracy.” “Does not the history of the college, as a 
matter of fact, show that the college has proved itself able 
to furnish a large proportion of the leaders of the national 
life? The peculiar task of the college, as already defined, 
is’ calculated certainly to give exactly those qualities which 
are needed for such leadership—qualities which tend to 
make the young men and women going out from our col- 
leges a true social leaven inthe life of the nation. 

But if the college is to continue to render this high 
service of furnishing a genuinely unselfish leadership, it 
cannot allow itself simply to drift, but must vigorously apply 
‘to itself the principle of the obligation of the privileged. 
With increasing wealth there is a real danger that the col- 
leges shall feel themselves bound up particularly with the 
so-called privileged classes of wealth, and shall fail to be 
true to their great mission of unselfish leadership. But as 
surely as the preacher may not consent to be anybody’s 
religious hired man, but must be a true prophet of God, so 
surely must the college understand that it has lost its reason 
for being, if it fails to be true to its high mission of pro- 
viding unselfish leadership for the nation and the world. 
The obligation upon the American college in this respect is 
peculiarly strong just now, in view of the slaughter of the 
trained youth of the belligerent nations. The very fact that 
no other generation has ever seen such a destruction of 
trained youthful leaders, lays solemn hands of consecration 
upon the college men and women of this generation. 

Let me urge with you college leaders here, therefore, 
what I have urged elsewhere, the clear and definite applica- 
tion of the principle of the obligation of the privileged in 
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higher education. We have been applying the doctrine to 
wealth and to office. Have we ever applied it strenuously 
to higher education? And yet the colleges and universities 
and their students are public beneficiaries to an enormous 
extent. Are they justifying their privileges? The univer- 
sity stands, for example, for expert leadership in all de- 
partments of thought. Can it refuse this leadership in the 
most vital of all fields—that of conduct and ideals? And 
as to the students themselves, it must never be forgotten 
that college and university students constitute a small and 
highly privileged class of the community, set apart for the 
time from the productive forces of the nation, for the very 
purpose of training for larger service. The fulfilment of 
that purpose is the only justification either for putting such 
large resources into higher education, or for setting apart 
these youths for these special privileges. Is it not high time 
that it was recognized on all hands that the community has 
every right to expect, as a matter of course, from persons 
so privileged as the students of our higher institutions of 
learning, pre-eminent regard for the public good, patriotic’ 
devotion, deep concern for the inner life of the nation, and, 
therefore, most honest and earnest use of present oppor- 
tunities, and a corresponding intelligent insight into the laws 
of life and obedience to those laws? This is a standard 
that must steadily be held before our student bodies. That 
spirit would soon subordinate the side shows to the main 
tent. 

Primarily this is a matter of college administration. 
There is neither need nor use in allowing outside interests 
to dominate the college’s main work. At least dissipation 
and incorrigible laziness alike should automatically close the 
door to the high privileges of college education. 

To meet its plain and simple obligations, therefore, the 
business of higher education properly demands an atmos- 
phere that shall be characteristically one of self-discipline, 
of work, of positive and aggressive convictions and ideals, 
and, therefore, of enthusiasm and leadership in the world’s 
highest progress. 
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In the first place, the serious work of training the lead- 
ers of the nation’s life cannot be done in an atmosphere lack- 
ing self-discipline. But the colleges frequently do not give 
that impression. I am no pessimist nor kill-joy. ‘ But there 
is call, I cannot doubt, for a new Puritanism in our college 
life. We shall not make again the mistake of asceticism— 
of regarding self-denial as an end in itseli—but we shall feel 
that teachers and students alike ought to take on, under- 
standingly and whole-heartedly, all that self-discipline that 
is valuable for the individual himself as physical, mental and 
moral hygiene—all that self-discipline that, though the in- 
dividual himself may not feel its need, is fairly demanded 
by the good of the whole community; and all that self- 
discipline that is further involved in the full subordination 
of all the lesser goods to the greater, and in the clear recog- 
nition that a man is made for heroic service, and cannot 
himself be largely and finally satisfied in passive self-indul- 
gence. Such self-discipline is no enemy of joy, but itself 
the condition of the largest and truest joy. 

The atmosphere of the college, too, should be char- 
acteristically one of work. The college courses should not 
mean four years of “loafing and inviting your soul”—what- 
ever that may mean. If laziness—physical, intellectual and 
moral—is not the original sin, it lies, certainly, very close 
to the source. Frantic activity is not what is desired. 
Leisure is doubtless necessary to the highest results in edu- 
cation, but not loafing around. And only that leisure will 
be fruitful that has a background of work, not of laziness; 
of duties faithfully performed, not of duties forgotten and 
neglected. The phrases “greasy grind,” on the one hand, 
and “a gentleman’s marks” on the other, have much to 
answer for in the deterioration of college life. Serious, 
honest, persistent work is only a decent demand. Less can- 
not be required of a student than that he should live up to 
the spirit of Kipling’s lines, 


“Begin—continue—close the work 
For which they drew the wage.” 
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There is always an element of treachery somewhere in fail- 
ure to do honest, square work, to meet one’s plain obliga- 
tions, to “play fair.” This is only to ask the student to 
come up to the level at least of our pure food laws, and to 
_live up to his label of “student.” 

A college, too, that has not permeating it through and 
through positive and aggressive intellectual and spiritual 
convictions and ideals, simply cannot give serious and vital 
content to the life of its students, nor will it have the sincere 
intellectual respect of the very students whom it is coddling. 

And, finally, merely to clean up the moral life of a col- 
lege, in answer to criticisms from outside, must be regarded 
as a pitiful result at best. No virtue is safe that is not 
militant. How can the colleges consent to be laggards in 
the matter of moral and social ideals? How can the col- 
leges help realizing that they stultify themselves if they 
fail to be leaders, if they fail to be training leaders, if they 
fail to be far in advance of the average sentiment of the 
community? Enthusiastic leadership in human progress 
is rightly to be expected from the colleges. And yet the 
city University Club is too often distinctly reactionary. 

Self-discipline, work, positive and aggressive convic- 
tions and ideals, moral, social and religious leadership— 
these the college must show; and it will not show these 
characteristics in students if they do not exist in teachers. 
We may not ignore the law of cause and effect, if we 
want a sound life in our colleges. 

But with honest response to this doctrine of the obliga- 
tion of the privileged, the college does give promise of 
providing as no other institution does, the unselfish leader- 
ship peculiarly demanded by a democracy. 

V. I think it may also be urged that the college is 
able to meet in special degree the peculiar challenge of our 
own time. No generation since the world began has ever 
had such prodigious resources of power and wealth and 
knowledge as this generation, largely through the advance 
of modern science. But those prodigiously increased re- 
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sources bring an unmistakable challenge to education, and 
especially to such education for living as the college at- 
tempts to give. It is a challenge to the college to make 
sure that it is sending out men and women capable of some 
scientific mastery of these enormous resources, and char- 
acterized by a self-mastery that may give promise of a 
mastery of these enormous resources. It is a challenge to 
a self-control that is not simply negative, that is not sim- 
ply cutting things off and emptying things out, but is a 
self-control that is positive through and through, because’ 
it has become capable of great insights, of great convic- 
tions and decisions, and has given itself wholeheartedly to 
the great causes, the great devotions, and the great enthu- 
siasms. And the challenge for such self-mastery is pecul- 
iarly pressing just now, in view of the terribly destructive 
way in which modern science is being used in the present 
world war.” Solomon Reinach might well say, “At the 
future Congress among the seats reserved for the dele- 
gates of the great powers one seat should remain vacant, 
as reserved to the greatest, the most redoubtable, though 
youngest of powers: Science in scarlet robes. That is the 
new fact; that is what diplomacy should not ignore, if that 
imminent and execrable scandal is to be averted; the whole 
of civilization falling victim to science, her dearest daugh- 
ter, brought forth and nurtured by her, now ready to deal 
her the death blow.” Can there be any doubt that for the 
mastery of such resources as this generation has seen, there 
are required deep-going self-discipline and large-visioned 
ideals—precisely the training that no other institution can 
so adequately give as the college? The present world situa- 
tion is certainly calculated to give the thoughtful man a new 
and solemn sense of the mission of the college. 

VI. Once more it may be worth while, in seeking 
the function of the college, to think of the production of 
the thoughtful man, in the widest sense of that term, as 
peculiarly the end in college education. The college man 
should be the thoughtful man. 
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In the first place, the thoughtful man is a thinking 
man. ‘The college should make it certain that Emerson’s 
old definition of the scholar as “man thinking,” does not 
become obsolete. And there is just at this point a deep 
personal and national need. Too few of our college stu- 
dents are thinking even enough to know themselves, to 
learn their own task, to make certain that they are to be 
no mere echoes or imitations of others. And as a nation we 
need to do some solid thinking if we are to see what democ- 
racy means and to solve the problems of democracy. It is 
not enough that we should desire democracy; it is not 
enough that with ever so good intention we should purpose 
democracy. We must think what democracy means. The 
present world war is a demonstration of the like need on the 
part of men the world over today of thinking enough to 
see not only what democracy means, but what civilization, 
education, and religion mean ; thinking enough to feel and to 
purpose them wholeheartedly to their last inference and 
without self-contradiction. The great demand upon the 
college is that it shall teach men to think. 

And the college man should be the thoughtful man, in 
the second place, as discerning the laws of life. It is the 
very secret and business of the scientific mastery of life’s 
difficult situations, that a man should have discerned the 
laws involved, have fulfilled their conditions and be able, 
so, to count upon results. The colleges and universities 
ought to furnish the natural leaders of the nation at just 
this most vital point of discerning the laws of life. 

The thoughtful man, in the third place, must see things 
in proportion. It ought to be characteristic of the college 
man that for him the great is really great, and the petty 
sinks back into its relative insignificance. He is not to mis- 
take the negative for the positive, indifference for breadth, 
the sign for the substance, the outer for the inner, the 
petty for the great, or rules for principles. And yet the 
critics of the colleges may rightly enough ask whether in 
the college life, athletics, social interests, the demands of 
the clique, and the determination to have a good time, are 
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seen in their relative true proportions. The community, 
the national and the world life all greatly need today men 
not of convictionless indifference, but men of discriminat- 
ing breadth and of a tolerance that roots in great convic- 
tions. 

The thoughtful man is also the considerate man. And 
yet one may well doubt whether this is the adjective that 
naturally occurs to men, when thinking of college students. 
As individuals and at home they are probably not specially 
lacking in real considerateness; but as a body of college 
students, in their group consciousness, it is to be feared 
that consideration is too often greatly lacking. College 
students may not claim at the same time the freedom of men 
and the irresponsibility of boys. The two are not consist- 
ent, and the man who would be truly free must have a like 
delicate respect for the freedom of other men. It ought 
to be expected of college men that they should be notably 
considerate, and trained to stand squarely against the 
marked selfish lawlessness of our time. ; 

But the chief essential to the character of the thought- 
ful man is inner integrity, intellectual and spiritual; and 
this insistence of the teaching of Jesus is at the same time 
the very essence of scientific spirit, of which I wish to say 
more a little later. But it is reasonably to be expected, cer- 
tainly, that the college man should have the scientific pas- 
sion for reality, the habitual determination to see straight, 
to report exactly, to react with absolute honesty upon the 
facts before him. For this absolutely honest reaction upon 
life’s situation is both the one great necessity for a man’s 
own growth, and at the same time the one great service 
that he has to render to other men. 

And finally, the college man should be the thoughtful 
man as one who is determined to profit by his great his- 
torical inheritance, determined personally to share in the 
great intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race. 
Of this I desire to say more under the next head. 

In all these respects college education should give to 
the world the radically thoughtful man. 
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VII. This consideration of the thoughtful man as 
pre-eminently the end in college education, suggests at once 
the last point of view from which I am to ask you to look 
at the function of the college—a point of view which seems 
to me peculiarly fundamental and affording perhaps the 
best test of all of college education. I have elsewhere said 
that formal education may be said to be society’s organized 
attempt to answer the necessary questions which the grow- 
ing individual directs to the race: What are you trying to 
do? How far have you got? Where can I help? For the 
rational adjustment of the individual and the rational 
progress of the race both seem to require some adequate 
answer to these questions. That would mean that college 
education at least should give to the individual some 
genetic understanding of the civilization in which he lives, 
and bring him also into some personal sharing in the great 
intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race, corre- 
sponding to the great departmental tasks and sides of man’s 
nature. 


I am obliged here to recall to your minds a portion 
of a line of thought brought before you for another pur- 
pose at the initial meeting of this Association. My excuse 
is that I cannot adequately deal, in my own judgment, with 
my present problem without recurring to this line of 
thought, which I attempt briefly to recapitulate. 

First of all, the college owes to its students some 
genetic understanding of the civilization in which they live. 
Our western civilization is in the direct line of intellectual, 
moral, and religious descent from ancient Greece and Rome 
and Judea. Our roots in philosophy and literature and art 
go back to Greece (and in less degree to Rome), in law 
to Rome, and in religion to Judea. We shall not understand 
ourselves if we forget them. The college may be held, 
therefore, as bound to introduce its students to the signifi- 
cance of the great lines of inheritance of western civiliza- 
tion—Greek, Roman and Jewish. Doubtless the modern 
college can not give the same proportionate amount of time 
to Greek and Latin, for example, as the older college did; 
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but it ought to insure in some vital fashion—perhaps 
through live courses in Greek, Roman and Jewish literature 
in English, and through Greek, Roman and Jewish and 
Christian history—that its students are not cut off from the 
rich lessons to be learned form the profoundly significant 
experience of the Greek and Roman and Jewish peoples as 
' related to modern life and problems. 


But college education requires not only that one should 
genetically understand his time ; he must also be able to enter 
intelligently and unselfishly into the life and work of his 
own generation; and that he can not do without coming 
into some personal sharing in the great intellectual and 
spiritual achievements of the race. For our own time 
we can have no doubt that this requires that the college 
should help its students to some genuine personal sharing 
in the scientific spirit and method, in the historical spirit, in 
the philosophic mind, in esthetic appreciation, in the social 
consciousness (including some insight into economic and 
social and political conditions) and in religious discernment 
and commitment. The moral consciousness of the race 
is revealed in all these alike. And teachers, we may well 
remember, cannot share with students what they them- 
selves have not. Not every teacher of science is a pos- 
sessor of the scientific spirit. A man may teach compli- 
cated courses in history, and yet lack the historical spirit. 
The war has proved both these statements. This general 
requirement indicates the main lines of the college curric- 
ulum, but it calls for much more than mere acquaintance 
with the facts in these various realms. It sees clearly that 
the educational goal is not reached in any of these realms 
without a personal sharing in the corresponding spirit ; and 
that-this sharing in the spirit is the vital matter. Such per- 
sonal sharing demands at each point both fellowship and 
individual independence. 

The very business of the college, then, let us see, is to 
bring its students personally to share in the great intellect- 
ual and spiritual achievements of the race. One cannot 
neglect one’s primary business and pretend to have a con- 
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science which he respects. We have talked about the scien- 
tific spirit, the historical spirit, the philosophic mind, and 
the rest, but we have not sufficiently perceived that higher 
education fails—dismally and surely fails—in just so far as 
the personal sharing in all these falls short. This is the 
stern test which we must bring to all higher education. 


First of all, if the Christian college is honestly to ful- 
fill the aim of education in this: age, it must take 
possible to its students some personal sharing in the 
scientific spirit and method—perhaps the most outstanding 
inner characteristic of our time. It implies wide and pa- 
tient and systematic study of the facts, and insight into 
laws—national, economic, political, social. That spirit 
alone—with its habitual determination to see straight, to 
report exactly, and to give an absolutely honest reaction 
upon the situation in which one finds himself—that spirit 
alone radically applied to college conditions would work 
a revolution, bring a new sense of law into students’ 
thinking, and a clear perception that there was no true 

-education where there was not insight into the laws of life 
’ and obedience to those laws. 

The historical spirit might almost be said to be simply 
an application of the scientific spirit. It is the ability to 
put oneself, with vivid constructive and detailed psycho- 
logical and sociological imagination and insight, at the point 
of view of the other man of the other race, of the other time 
and clime, and to see things through his eyes, from his 
point of view. It is the very essence of the Golden. Rule, 
and ought to be one of the great modern bulwarks against 
race prejudices, race contempts, and race hatreds, in the 
United States and out. The great world war is a demon- 
stration of widespread failure at this point. Have we been 
taking pains to share with our students the one priceless 
thing that the study of history has to give—the historical 
spirit? History is not to be made the vehicle of race con- 
tempt and race hatred. 

- Nor is a man educated who quite lacks the philosophic 
mind. Men need to see life steadily, and to see it. whole; 
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to ask ultimate questions, and to inquire as to life’s ideal 
interpretation and its final meaning. Thoughtful living is 
hardly possible otherwise. No age has more needed the 
philosophic mind than our own,—so complex, so transi- 
tional, so revolutionary, possessed of so stupendous re- 
sources. And in all its final interpretative task, philosophy 
comes inevitably to essentially religious questions. We owe 
to the student—in proportion to his capacity—the philo- 
sophic mind. 

Nor can the college leave out of account the realm of 
esthetic appreciation. How deeply significant esthetic ap- 
preciation is, is forced upon one by. various lines of 
thought. Esthetic interests make for the balarice and sanity 
- of even the most earnest college life. The fact that the 
great method of coming into all the great spheres of value 
is the same method of staying persistently in the presence 
of the best with honest response, is also most suggestive 
of the close kinship of the esthetic to the moral and reli- 
gious. The frequent profoundly moving and thrilling power 
of the beautiful can hardly be understood at all, except upon 
some such hypothesis as that of Lotze, that the beautiful, so 
clearly seen in a mere fragment of the world where we had 
no right to expect it, seems to us a kind of divine prophecy 
and promise of the ultimate harmony of all. Not to have 
introduced our college students into an intelligent apprecia- 
tion of the great realms of the beautiful in literature and 
music and art, is to have cheated them of no small part 
of their rightful racial heritage, and to have left them less 
sensitive to the appeal of the ideal everywhere. The habit- 
ual association of the true, the good, and the beautiful is 
not meaningless. 


It is still more clear that a man does not belong to 
the modern age, who has not shared in its most marked 
characteristic—the social consciousness. A college educa- 
tion today that does not bring its students to a personal 
sharing in the social consciousness, is pretty nearly a farce. 
It must be confessed that our higher institutions of learning 
have at this point too often lagged behind, and even proved 
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reactionary. And yet, nowhere more than in this essen- 
tially moral task is the race working out the problem of 
social progress. It has still much to learn of complex con- 
ditions and laws—natural, economic, political, social—but it 
knows something, at least, of its ideal and goal, and knows 
the essential method of the scientific mastery of its problem, 
realm after realm. At no point is our generation more 
closely akin to the Christian spirit than in its social con- 
sciousness. The college ceases to be Christian, so far as 
it fails in the social consciousness. And yet our college 
men find it all too easy to count ‘themselves comfortably 
in with the privileged classes, with small vision for a civili- 
zation that shall truly medsure up to the standards and 
ideals of Christ. Here particularly may it be said, “Where 
there is no vision the people perish:” We owe our students 
the social consciousness. 

Finally, no imperative upon the race has been felt more 
keenly or more persistently than the demand for religious 
discernment and commitment. All other outstanding racial 
tasks naturally and even inevitably look on to the essentially 
religious goal. Religious faith is profoundly needed, as ° 
reason, motive.and power for all these other tasks of the 
race. We cannot hope that students will come into the full 
meaning of these great intellectual and spiritual achieve- 
ments of the race without the motive power of the religious 
life. The sense of the permanent meaning and value of 
life must be built upon the conviction of an infinite purpose 
of good back of the universe, df faith in a heart of love in 
all life. And our educational task cannot be finished with- 
out bringing our students vitally to share in religion. For, 
as Eucken says so characteristically for our own time, “Not 
suffering, but spiritual destitution is man’s worst enemy.” 
All this means that we have no occasion to apologize for re- 
ligion in college education. In truth, we can deal seriously 
and adequately with our educational task only as religion 
permeates the whole. And that result, I am contending, we 
cannot reach, if we are treating religious education in any 
exclusive and fractional fashion. There must be the most 
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honest, thoroughgoing and broad-minded application of the 
spirit of Christ to every phase of our college life. And that 
cannot be done, except in so far as college students are 
brought to a personal sharing in the great intellectual and 
spiritual achievements of the race,—into the scientific spirit 
and method, the historical spirit, the philosophic mind, the 
social consciousness, and religious discernment and com- 
mitment,—every one of them involving at the same time, 
moral and religious conviction and purpose. 

I have thus asked you to see that there are various 
points of view from which we may well look at the task 
of the college. And I have accordingly suggested that the 
college stands, in ideal at least, first, for the tests of edu- 
cation proposed in Herrmann’s summary of the moral law 
and in Huxley’s definition of education. It stands, that is, 
for mental and spiritual fellowship among men and mental 
and spiritual independence on the part of,the individual ; 
for the intellectual discernment of the laws of life, and for 
whole-souled obedience to those laws. The college’ stands, 
in the second place, for education as hastened living, and 
* so takes as a definite goal, the realization of the best pos- 
sibilities of the student’s nature. The college aims also to 
build directly upon the results of the study of man’s own 
nature—upon the great practical inferences from modern 
psychology, and so adopts as its great means, first, a life 
sufficiently complex to give acquaintance with the great 
fundamental facts of the world, and to call out the entire 
man; second, the completest possible expressive activity on 
the part of the student; and, third, personal association with 
broad and wise and noble lives; and in the use of all these 
means, a corresponding spirit. The college gives promise, 
as does no other member of the educational system, of 
providing that unselfish leadership which is peculiarly 
demanded by a democracy. And to this end aims vigorously 
to apply to itself the principle of the obligation of the privi- 
leged. The college is particularly needed to meet the pecu- 
liar challenge of our own time, with its prodigiously 
increased resources of power and wealth and knowledge. 
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The college aims also at the production of the thoughtful 
man—as thinking, as discerning the laws of life, as seeing 
things in proportion, as considerate, as having inner integ- 
rity, and as determined to profit by his great historical in- 
heritance. And, finally, the college aims to give to its 
pupils some genetic understanding of the civilization in 
which they live, and some personal sharing in the great 
intellectual and spiritual achievements of the race—in the 
scientific spirit and method, the historical spirit, the philo- 
sophic mind, esthetic appreciation, the social consciousness, 
and religious discernment and commitment. 

I have said nothing concerning the relations of the 
college and the secondary school, for I believe that the 
justification of the secondary school itself must, in large 
degree, rest upon essentially the same grounds as hold for 
the college, but that the secondary school, even if it were 
extended by two years, would still stop at a point far short 
of* what is necessary for a leader’s grappling with the 
problem of living. As President Wilson remarked at his 
own inauguration as President of Princeton some years 
ago: “You simply can’t make a philosopher of a sopho- 
more.” 

I have said nothing of the relations of the cultural and 
the vocational, both because I do not believe that it is pos- 
sible to draw so sharp a line as is often attempted between 
the two classes of study,—since the question as to whether 
a course is cultural depends not upon the subject of the 
course so much as upon the way in which the subject is 
treated; and because some element of the vocational in a 
course often seems to have the power to add just that 
intenser earnestness and thoroughness that is necessary to 
grasp the full cultural values of the study. 

















THE MORAL AND RELIGIOUS LIFE OF THE 
COLLEGE 


Sitas Evans, President Ripon College. 
Joun S. Noten, President Lake Forest College. 
Laura H. W1p, Professor Lake Erie College. 


PRESIDENT EVANS, 


In the moral and religious life of the college we set 
down with firm stake from a limited experience one basal 
conviction. It is this: The laws of influence are of very 
much more value than the technique of organization. 

Our colleges need wholesome persons who know how 
to make personal contact. The leadership by a college 
president must be at the center and not on the flank. It is 
hard, speaking for my own clique, for a college president 
to keep his own miserable soul saved. The necessities of 
the institution, the machinery of administration, the en- 
largement of plant, the increase in endowment, all may tend 
to choke the voice of inspiration. It is hard for a man who 
has so many tables to serve to sit for a sufficient time at the 
foot of the Master. It is hard for the college president to 
serve God and Mammon. “Crying needs” (crying is a word 
fitly chosen) force us to spend much tinie and anxious con- 
sideration over the many things needful, and too little time 
on the one thing essential. 

I have had my dream of the president who spent his 
time quite exclusively in scholarship and leadership. I have 
had my fling at the peripatetic President who is financial 
agent by job, and President by prestige. When Ripon College 
came to a crisis, as all colleges do frequently in their growth, 
I simply surrendered, as I am coming to think I ought to 
have done, and in the surrender I am somewhat wiser and 
not as much sadder as was anticipated. I still hold an 
almost impossible best, but accept the best possible, namely, 
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that the college president must hold and defend the center 
of his work, which is a ministry to the spirit; but also that 
he must not neglect the needs of the body. 

The college president must claim and maintain his lead- 
ership in the moral and religious lines. Schemes, curricula, 
Y. M. C. A. secretaries; any species of “absenteeism” is a 
danger to be watched. 

We have found the following helpful: 

We place the chapel service as the central power, re- 
ligious and moral, in college life. There is no warrant for 
gathering the whole student body together for any portion 
of time excepting that action be made central. It is the 
place to manufacture the best in “College spirit,”—a rally- 
ing point for college spirit which is other and deeper than 
the merely athletic, which is too often a travesty on college 
spirit and an insult to culture. In this, the seventh year of 
college administration, when present, I take charge of every 
service, practically always giving a brief talk. Much variety 
is introduced. In point of preparation and nerve exhaustion 
it is certainly much more than equivalent to an entire lecture 
period. It takes a great deal of planning and time and 
study. It is, however, the very most rewarding feature of 
our college life. 

Our Vesper service is held in connection with the 
church, which is adjacent to the campus. The atmosphere 
of church and the realism of a message that comes with no 
thought that students are peculiar has proved helpful. 
Prominent men are invited once a month. Attendance at 
this service, as at the chapel, is based on the honor credit 
system. Such services as chapel and vesper prove most 
valuable in the matter of college sentiments and memories. 
and college traditions are rooted in such religious centers. 

We have found curriculum Bible study far more re- 
warding than any voluntary effort. Every attempt is made 
to feature the importance of the Bible department, and 
much time is placed upon the work in the effort to win for it 
a place in scholarship and popularity equivalent to, if not 
better, than any other course given. We firmly believe that 
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Bible study should be voluntary rather than compulsory. 
We also find that the strength of a Bible course corresponds 
with Watt’s definition of the strength of machinery—the 
strength of both alike is in its simplicity. The Bible course 
proper has gained in momentum in being whittled down to 
this simple basis—the Old Testament one year, and the New 
Testament the next year. Mission study, Theism, Christian 
Evidence, Religious Education, and kindred lines are sup- 
plementary. 

Opportunity often comes to present in a personal way 
the claims of the Gospel Ministry and religious work in 
varied forms. The visit of leading men for special religious 
conference as conducted by the Congregational Education 
Society has proved very valuable. Colleges have had too 
little of the church point of view in their moral and relig- 
ious leadership ; the Christian Associations are not sufficient. 

Church Bible classes, with one hour college credit, 
placed in three city churches and conducted on a thorough 
basis, have given splendid opportunity for three professors 
to exert influence in a religious way, and for the students 
to connect their religious life and thinking to the normal 
avenues of the church. 

Occasions throughout the year present themselves for 
special religious leadership. We have found valuable co- 
operation with the Christian Associations. For example, 
this semester a group from the upper classes are meeting 
with our Professor of Economics considering the Social 
Aspects of Christianity. A Freshman group meet with the 
President considering Christian Student Standards of 
Action. Also the social leisure of Lent is utilized by us for 
weekly Lenten services, which have the co-operative interest 
of churches, faculty, and students in well attended and dis- 
tinctly religious services. 

I trust these suggestions have not failed to approve 
themselves in the point of being very simple and very self 
evidently common place, but again, in this presence, we give 
. a last rap on the first and only stake which we set as a work- 
ing principle. The President of the college should be in the 
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center of the game for the moral and religious life, and he 
should be prayerfully and vigorously on the job. If these 
interests are central then the leader ought to command the 
forces just there or abdicate. 


PRESIDENT NOLLEN 


Among the moral and spiritual influences in the life of 
a college I would place first the daily chapel service. We 
try to give this service a distinctly educational value by 
having a brief talk every day, the whole service, however, 
never exceeding twenty minutes in length. After experi- 
menting with other hours we found that the middle of the 
morning seemed best suited to this purpose, and so we have 
an intermission for our assembly at ten o’clock. We occa- 
sionally have outside speakers, but our experience is that 
as a rule our own faculty men are more effective for this 
purpose than any but the very exceptional speaker from 
outside. Besides, there are not many visitors, even among 
the most experienced speakers, who have mastered the 
technique of the fifteen-minute speech. We have a brief 
religious service, but in the talk feel free to discuss any 
matter of personal and general interest to the college com- 
munity. We try to preserve in this assembly the intimate 
quality of a family gathering, and yet to maintain a certain 
standard of dignity; thus the chapel is never used for ath- 
letic rallies or other noisy meetings. 

We have our own manner of securing: attendance, 
growing out of the failure both of an irksome “compulsory” 
system and of an unsatisfactory “voluntary” one. Consid- 
ering that the daily talk has educational value, we assign a 
credit of two hours each semester for regular attendance, 
and add the resulting sixteen semester hours to the total 
requirement for graduation. If a student fails to gain the 
assembly credit he is allowed to substitute extra hours from 
the curriculum to make up the deficiency. Failure to obtain 
the full assembly credit in any semester, however, operates, 
like a condition in any subject, to exclude the student from 
student activities during, the ensuing semester, and this 
constitutes an effective check on chapel absences. 
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For some years we had a college vesper service on Sun- 
days, but gave it up in order to encourage wider attendance 
at the services of the local churches. We have a system of 
affiliate membership for students in the churches of the 
town, but have not as yet succeeded in making it mean very 
much. We have a fully endowed chair of Biblical Litera- 
ture, and work in this department is a part of the require- 
ment in every group. We consider this curriculum Bible 
study of very great value. We are not so sure that we see 
a way to make it bear upon the devotional private study of 
the Bible or upon voluntary group study by students. We 
have found it distinctly helpful to have distinguished minis- 
ters spend several days in residence with us, by arrange- 
ment with the Presbyterian Board of Education, 

So far as student initiative is concerned, the problem 
is complicated, or at least given a different turn, by the 
existence of a complete dormitory system _for both men and 
women. The housing of the fraternities in different entries 
of the college dormitories, and the gathering of all the men 
in the college Commons and all the women in the women’s 
dining hall, does, indeed, do away with the special difficulties 
created by independent fraternity and sorority houses, or 
boarding houses in general. But the fact that the College 
provides all living accommodations, deprives the Christian 
Associations of the immediate approach they have to new 
students where the freshmen can be helped to find a home 
and where they are furnished a social center in the Christian 
Association quarters; and hence these associations find it 
more difficult to compete for the new student’s attention 
with the fraternities or with athletic and other student in- 
terests. The members of the Y. W. C. A. have made it a 
custom for some years to write personal letters during the 
summer to the prospective new girls, and to meet them per- 
sonally on their arrival, and this has proven an excellent 
method of approach. 

As for the life in the dormitories, I am convinced that 
the presence of resident proctors is a great advantage. The 
difficulty here is that with a small faculty made up very 
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largely of married professors, it is almost impossible to 
find enough unmarried instructors of the right kind to take 
care of this responsibility. In the absence of proctors, this 
responsibility must be thrown upon the fraternities for their 
own dormitory entries, or upon less formally organized 
groups in the dormitories. Among the women we have 
found that a self-government organization, working in co- 
operation with the Dean of Women, has been very effective. 

The great difficulty we find is to develop a spontaneous 
expression of the student’s religious nature and interest. 
The old-fashioned devotional meeting with student leader- 
ship and testimony seems to be about as nearly dead as the 
traditional prayer-meeting is in most churches. So the 
regular Christian Association meetings are dependent for 
their success on the drawing power and the efficiency of 
such outside speakers as can be secured, and the students 
play the part of mere listeners. It is a game where the 
students are all on the side-lines, and such a game is not 
very well adapted to the development of moral and spiritual 
strength and skill in the students. -We do find a ready 
response to specific demands for social service, such as con- 
ducting classes in English and citizenship for different 
groups of foreigners in the town, but the number of tasks 
of this kind for which students have time and competence 
is so limited that the large majority of the student body is 
left untouched by it. As for deputation work, it is hardly 
possible to enlist students in it or to trust them to do it well 
unless they are first trained at home in effective religious 
expression. 


PROFESSOR WILD 


I wish to sum up the opportunities of the college Bible 
teacher today whose courses have a recognized place in the 
curriculum, and to consider the direct value of such courses 
upon the religious life of the student. I do not wish to 
magnify my office unduly as a Bible teacher, but as I see 
it, these are some of the rare opportunities at our hands: 

1. Our text book, if handled rightly, has exceptional 
power to arouse the interest and hold the respect of the 
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strongest young men and women we have in college. When 
students begin to realize that the Bible not only has to do 
with a dead language and a great range of ancient history, 
but that it is the record of the evolution of a race and the 
evolution of a religion that is essentially connected with our 
modern social problems, then that spark of vital thought is 
touched off in the stutlent’s brain that makes the class-room 
a place of stimulation. 

2. The methods of modern Bible study hold the great- 
est possibilities for training the student in intellectual and 
moral integrity. I cannot stress this too hard, that when a 
student learns how to handle fairly and squarely the prin- 
ciples of historical research and to estimate the value of his 
documents as scientifically as he would the value of his 
specimens in any laboratory work, he has begun to estab- 
lish the habit of moral as well as intellectual integrity in 
facing any questions that come up to him. When he learns 
how to be fair and square with the books of Isaiah and 
Daniel, the gospel of John and the fifteenth chapter of Acts, 
simply from the documentary and historical standpoint, he 
has begun to learn how to use his mind fairly and squarely 
towards all the problems that confront him. 

3. Students are truly the most religious of beings, 
however much they may assume indifference, and here in 
the Bible class room as nowhere else do they feel it the 
natural thing to talk over some of the deepest questions of 
life. They know the instructor has no more of an ax to 
grind than their history or philosophy instructors. They 
need have no fear of being unwittingly drawn into an or- 
ganization which they have no intention of joining, as is 
sometimes the attitude towards a Y. M. C. A. secretary or 
the pastor of a church. The instructor has the best of 
opportunities to’show that he is speaking from a perfectly 
disinterested standpoint with a passion for truth and a 
friendship for students the sole motives behind his words. 
The frankness with which young men and women often 
express themselves under such circumstances is one of the 
precious assets of the Bible class-room. Here the teacher 
has the chance not so much to enlarge upon theological 
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dogma as to interpret in terms of student experience the 
essential religious truths that are the foundation of Chris- 
tian character. 4 

4. The Bible instructor has still another opportunity 
which gains its power because of the natural way in which 
it appears, and that is the opportunity of presenting the 
claims of Christian service. He can hardly help touching 
upon it now and then, consciously or unconsciously, as he 
handles such great characters as Isaiah and Paul and the 
matchless Christ, as he interprets history and the heritage 
of high ideals handed down to us through the Bible. With- 
out urging the matter at all upon individual students he can 
set forth the facts of the world’s needs and the Christian’s 
duties simply as a part of the truth the Bible has to declare. 
This kind of presentation has some advantages over that of 
the propagandist who comes full of zeal for one particular 
field of service to the exclusion of all others. Moreover a 
teacher who comes to know his students as friends and 
watches their development through four critical years may 
be able to judge better of abilities and adaptabilities than an 
outsider on a campaign for recruits. The propagandist and 
the campaigner have their place, but the safeguard of the 
student is, after all, within the college walls among his 
professors. Nowhere is there a more natural opportunity 
for gaining the confidence of students along these lines than 
through the Biblical department. And it is the unpremedi- 
tated occasions for. helping to mould young lives that add 
so much richness to a teacher’s experience. 

5. If the college is to furnish recruits for church 
work, missionary work, and sociological work, and to pass 
on students to the special training schools for these fields, 
the undergraduate days are the time to break the ground 
for sane, sound, and fair-minded views concerning the Bible 
and Christian institutions. 

Because of the high grade of academic value in curric- 
ulum courses upon the Bible and Religion, and because of 
the unusual opportunities thus afforded for touching stu- 
dents upon the religious side of their lives in a natural and 
vital way, it seems to many of us that colleges should put 
more attention in the immediate future upon establishing 
first-class departments in these subjects, 











ACADEMIC FREEDOM AND TENURE OF OFFICE 
Report OF COMMITTEE. . 


(The Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure of Office, 
appointed at the January meeting, 1916, consisted of Presidents 
Kelly, of Earlham; Slocum, of Colorado; Powell, of Hobart; 
Welch, of Ohio Wesleyan, and Meiklejohn, of Amherst. The re- 
port was presented by President Powell.—Secretary.) 

The Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure of 
Office respectfully submit that at the session last winter of 
the Association of Colleges the subject was so comprehen- 
sively treated that it would seem to be the business of the 
Committee, now reporting, simply to classify some of the 
points which were then made and to give a background to 
the general discussion of the subject. 

1. It must first be evident that academic freedom and 
tenure of office are two distinct questions and must be 
treated independently of each other. 

2. In the second place, your Committee wish to ex- 
press the conviction that freedom is too often confused with 
individualism. It is possible for individual freedom to be 
purchased at the expense of institutional efficiency. It is 
submitted that when a new member is added to an academic 
staff, he, by virtue of the acceptance of the position, is obli- 
gated to recognize that the freedom of the institution must 
be placed before the freedom of the individual. There is 
believed to be no position worth holding in life which has 
not its limitations, and that limitations seem to multiply 
with the increase of responsibility and dignity. ' These 
limitations cannot always be made clear in writing. “Some- 
times the most important of them are easier to feel than to 
explain. It would seem as unnecessary for an institution 
with a well-known history, traditions and customs to de- 
scribe the conditions amid which a new member of the staff 
must work as for a railroad corporation to indicate to every 
new engine which it sends out on the road that its business 
is to keep on the track, built long since. 
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It has been said that the man, to be efficient, must al- 
ways come before the official. Not only is this not true in 
academic life, but it is not true in any form of organized 
activity. Official relationships form the circle within which 
individual initiative must find room for play, and sufficient 
academic freedom would seem to be granted when there is 
no interference within the circle first prescribed of research, 
thought and utterance. There—and only there—the indi- 
vidual would seem to take precedence of the official. 

3. Thinking for a year past over the well-known 
report of the Committee on Academic Freedom and Tenure 
of the American Association of University Professors, cer- 
tain outstanding facts, at first perhaps overlooked, are now 
evident: 

(a) That the Committee could not, in the nature of 
the case, presume to speak for all teachers. In practically 
every institution the main link between the Board of Trus- 
tees and the Faculty is the President; and he is distinctly 
forbidden membership in the American Association of Uni- 
versity Professors, though there is reason to believe that in 
some issues much has turned on the fact that the Executive, 
who was the connecting link between the Trustees and the 
Faculty, was not fully consulted. 

(b) ‘Further, the American Association of University 
Professors expressly excludes certain members of the teach- 
ing staff who, in many cases, may be doing work of as much 
importance as the members of the Association. 

Such facts would seem to qualify the representative 
character of the Association. 

4. There seems, in the opinion of your Committee, 
to be some confusion in the public mind between the poten- 
tial administrative and the necessary teaching functions of 
the teaching staff. While it may be wise in a big university 
like Cornell to place the responsibility on teachers for a 
share in the administrative, as well as the teaching policy, 
of the institution, and while it is true that everything should 
be done to give the teachers of an institution increased pres- 
tige and to take them out of the so-called “hired man” class 
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(in which, by the way, college executives expect to remain), 
it must be remembered that the Cornell experiment is still, 
however auspiciously begun, an experiment, and that it by 
no means follows that it would be best for the college to 
follow in the footsteps of the University until the experi- 
ment there has been thoroughly tried out. 

It is undoubtedly true that many of the worthiest mem- 
bers of the teaching staff usually want to be left free to pur- 
sue their teaching and to make the most of the personal 
relationship with students, and some of them are wise 
enough to know that any considerable share in adminis- 
trative functions would interfere seriously with the time 
required for efficiency in research, teaching and the relation- 
ships which grow out of the same. 

No way has yet been found in other organized activities 
to do well two things at once, and it is not at-all certain,that 
the present plan of having the executive serve aft the 
medium through which the Trustees, in the main, get the 
opinion of the Faculty, is not fraught with fewer difficulties 
than the admission of the Faculty, especially in the small 
college, where personal relationships are more intimately 
intertwined, than in a large institution, to participation in 
administrative councils. “No way has yet been found by 
which a man can watch a procession and walk in it at the 
same time.” No way has yet been found to play the ’cello 
or the harp and at the same time to direct the orchestra. 
Certainly, the man who is truly dedicated to teaching is 
likely to recognize the importance of the division of func- 
tions and usually does not wish to participate, except in the 
most general way, in administration. 

It would seem to be no argument against this position 
that the cure for democracy is more democracy; for that, 
translated into terms of life, too often means that the cure 
for democracy is more license. We, all of us, have to 
work amid conditions prescribed for us and to make the 
most and best of the opportunities lying within those con- 
ditions would seem more alluring to the right-minded man 
than a more general, more diffuse, and more distracting 
distribution of privileges. 
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5. Again, it is the opinion of your Committee that, 
after analysis of a number of representative issues which 
have arisen in the last few years, cases of interference with 
freedom—even of speech—have been comparatively few. 
The real issues have been, ordinarily, those which every effi- 
cient corporation singles out and deals with promptly. They 
are matters sometimes of temperament. Incompatibility of 
temperament in an educational institution is as serious a 
problem as in marriage; and since no right-minded corpora- 
tion will make a contract for life with a new teacher, 
divorce in a college would seem to be open to few objections 
provided it be done decently and in order. There are cer- 
tainly other cases which almost every institution has now 
and then to manage in which what a Trustee of Cornell 
once called “vexels” or mischief-makers can break the con- 
tinuity of an institution and set back for years its best 
interests. The very fact that “vexels” know that some 
excellent men in responsible positions sometimes advise that 
at any cost colleges get on with so-called impossible persons, 
is a distinct encouragement never given in a well-organized 
corporation to mischief-makers to retard administrative 
processes. 

Furthermore, it certainly ought to go without saying 
that a professor must, in general, be in harmony with the 
college in which he teaches. A man who accepts a position 
in a college which he has reason to believe is a Christian 
institution, and who, further, may properly infer that the 
canons of good taste forbid, perhaps, the asking, when the 
contract is made, of intimate personal questions about his 
own religious belief, can scarcely assume that freedom of 
speech includes the right either privately to undermine or 
publicly attack Christianity. The man called to the average 
college which believes in monogamy as essential in the up- 
building of student character can scarcely expect the college 
to submit to a long judicial process in tardily effecting his 
release if he openly states and on inquiry admits that he 
believes in free love. The man in a civilization which could 
not endure for a moment if anarchy, as commonly under- 
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stood, were to become the order of the day, can hardly - 
expect any college to detain him overlong if he were unde- 
niably guilty of pleading for the validity of anarchy. A 
college—it is sometimes forgotten—is first of all a teaching 
institution and after that a research laboratory. Its supreme 
business is to make worthy character. In consequence some 
of the perfervid pleas for so-called freedom of speech ap- 
peal more to one’s sense of humor than to one’s sense of 
fair play. 

If, as has been claimed, now and then an Executive has 
been autocratic enough to try both to save his institution 
from a great peril and to set a misguided associate right 
where there was no question of the facts, a close investiga- 
tion of the case will usually disclose, it is believed, motives 
free from guile, a high sense of responsibility, the proper 
desire to prevent notoriety or a public scandal, and that 
belief in the fundamental integrity of human nature which 
sometimes prompts an Executive to assume that one who is 
indisputably a hurt to the institution will co-operate with 
him in trying to secure, without harm, either to the institu- 
tion or to the individual, a cancellation of the contract, with 
the prospect of doing better somewhere else. 

In addition it can scarcely be doubted that a member 
of an academic staff owes at least a small measure of con- 
sideration to his chief, who, for the time at any rate, repre- 
sents the college and who, not infrequently, has nominated 
or recommended the appointment of the incumbent, and 
stands between him and as far as possible the ill that fol- 
lows the mistakes a new teacher may not discreditably make 
while he is learning how to do his work. 

If there is prompt encouragement in any institution for 
any teacher who happens to develop a grievance, just or 
unjust, to break up the combination either by going round 
the Executive to individual members of the Board of Trus- 
tees, or by hindering in any way the processes of adminis- 
tration, government is at an end and the institution can 
better afford to let go an occasional member of the staff, 
even though, as was said by a Trustee of one of the best 
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colleges in the country, “The Executive is not always right,” 
than to change Presidents every year or two. 

Since your Committee regard it as their duty to speak 
frankly, they would like to add also that there are sufficient 
cases known to the educational world in which Executives 
have saved institutions from scandal, graft, and other grave 
evils by prompt action, even at great personal risk, to justify 
what is commonly recognized in the great world of organ- 
ized activity as a necessary responsibility for any Executive 
to bear. Every Executive owes, of course, his first allegi- 
ance to the corporation as a whole and will be judged by the 
trend of his administration; but if he is not to be allowed 
in exceptional circumstances to exercise the same initiative 
as the general of an army, if he must take certain delicate 
and difficult questions into the open and at peril to reputa- 
tions discuss them in detail with the Faculty, or even 
Trustees, it is manifest that colleges must inevitably give 
over the present form of administration and plunge into the 
unknown field of commission form of educational activity. 

Your Committee understand that general policies be- 
long to the Trustees. They understand that the number and 
range of appointments, the scale and advancement of sala- 
ries, the distribution of funds among different objects, are 
the business of Trustees; but they still insist that the 
Presidency of a college is the outgrowth of the same de- 
mand that brought into being the long term and powerful 
chairmanship of boards and corporations. To executives 
it has been found wise to give ample power limited less by 
specific checks than by a general understanding. 

It must, therefore, never be forgotten that there are 
sometimes, both among teachers and students, “vexels” who 
would purposely destroy, temporarily at least, that spirit of 
general co-operation on which efficiency depends, if they 
thought thereby that they could bring about a change of 
administration.. This ought to insure to an. Executive the 
steady support of his combination over a sufficiently long 
term to try out policies and get permanent if not always 
tangible results. ° 
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These, and similar facts, your Committee believes it is 
the duty of the Association of American Colleges to face 
frankly and not to be misled by any careless thinking about 
democracy or by the ambition of vexels to shake and change 
what may not be the best, but is, perhaps the best attainable 
in the circumstances. 

With respect to tenure of office, it would seem adequate - 
to call attention to two simple facts: 

1. The American Association of University Professors 
have evidently confused the place element with status. 
They wish college professors to be responsible, not, as they 
say, to laymen, but only to their own fellow-craftsmen. 
They wish, perhaps, such an excellent organization as the 
American Association of University Professors to deter- 
mine whether a professor is to have professional standing 
or not. No one disputes this point. In fact, concerning some 
of the issues which have arisen in the last few years, it is 
well known that there has been informal, it not formal, agree- 
ment among many college professors that the real trouble 
was not the action of the corporation or the executive 
thereof, but the professional unfitness of some members of 
the teaching profession. This needs no discussion. Your 
Committee is in entire agreement with all others in this 
matter. It would gladly leave to professors the determina-' 
tion of the professional standing of their fellows. But 
there is a bigger question and that is: Shall any associa- 
tion of university or college professors compel a corpora- 
tion to retain in office for an indefinite time one who is 
manifestly unfit for that particular place, though he may 
fit well into another place? 

When it is said that laymen have no right to pass 
on the question of professional standing, laymen—by whom 
are meant, of course, College Presidents and Trustees— 
may well reply that if any association of university or 
college professors will always decide for them who are 
entirely worthy of holding positions, who will fit snugly 
into every place, it would be easier to make a wise choice 
of a_teacher for a particular position. Corporations would 
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have some insurance against those mistakes in judgment 
which are largely due to the readiness of human nature 
to write obituary laudations that may speed the misfit and 
that make parting such sweet sorrow. Every corporation 
must have a final authority, and your Committee believe that 
the final authority with regard to the engaging or retention 
of teachers should be—not the students or alumni or even 
the Faculty, except where there is practical agreement 
among all in any way concerned—but the Trustees acting 
in conjunction with the President as the legally responsible 
body to the entire constituency of the college. 

But while all this is true, it is also true that Presidents 
and Trustees ought to be always wise and patient and kindly 
and to suffer even fools as gladly as they can for as long 
a time as will not jeopardize the institution. And yet 
Presidents and Trustees are human beings, and to “err is 
human.” 

Further, as rapidly as possible, in conjunction with a 
Committee thoroughly representative of the Faculty and not 
an individual member of the Faculty constituting himself a 
representative of the Faculty, or by political expertness 
getting himself chosen as such a representative, Faculty 
changes should be made, in general, by the Trustees only 
after careful consideration and with all the interests in 
mind. Much will be gained as time passes by following the 
Haverford plan of indicating, after a consultation between 
Trustees and Faculty, the terms of tenure of office. But 
it is doubtful if all institutions can immediately follow the 
example set by Haverford. Meanwhile, they must do the 
best they can, giving a sense of security to teachers, but 
at the same time not unmindful that rarely does a teacher 
give the institution which he serves any sense of security 
or consider the larger interests of an institution if he has 
a chance to go to a wider field of usefulness at a greater 
salary. In fact, many an educational position is used, no 
one will deny, as a stepping stone to self-promotion, some- 
times shamelessly. Responsibilities are reciprocal. They 
‘are not one-sided. Plain truths must be faced. Conditions 
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as they are must be met, and Presidents and Trustees must, 
while they are trying to do justice to the individual  mem- 
bers of the staff, also have a mind to those larger considera- 
tions of the good of the institution as a whole which are 
often put aside by an individual, but which they must 
invariably set first if they would be worthy of their trust. 


STANDARDIZATION OF AMERICAN COLLEGES 


REPORT OF PRESIDENT DONALD J. COWLING, REPRESENTATION 
MEMBER OF THE ASSOCIATION ON THE JOINT COM- 
MITTEE ON THE STANDARDIZATION OF 

AMERICAN COLLEGES. 

(Note.—With the exception of President Cowling’s report 
from the joint committee on the Standardization of American 
Colleges, the proceedings of the Association on Friday morning 
under the title, “College Standardization,” have all of them already 
been issued under the title of “The Efficient College,” as No. 2 of 
Vol. III, the February issue of the Association of American Col- 
leges Bulletin —Secretary. ) 

I think I can say in three or four minutes all that it 
is necessary for me to report at this time concerning the 
work of the Commission on Statistics. This Commission, 
you will remember, was appointed two years ago at the 
suggestion of the United States Bureau of Education. I 
was appointed at that time to act as the representative of 
the Association of American Colleges. The Commission 
has held no formai meeting during the year. The time 
has been spent in gathering statistics regarding colleges of 
Liberal Arts. You have doubtless all received the blanks 
sent out during the year by the Bureau of Education. 
Some of the larger Universities have found it altogether im- 
possible to disentangle the work of the College of Liberal 
Arts from that of the University as a whole, and some 
very weak institutions have not found it to their advantage 
to make any attempt whatever to fill out the blank. But 
something over three hundred Colleges and Universities 
have reported and the data thus available constitute a 
very interesting lot of material. . 
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The Association will remember that the Federal 
Bureau of Education, several years ago, undertook to classi- 
fy institutions. The undertaking was never completed, 
partly because of misunderstanding and criticism which 
the effort provoked. It is not likely that the Department 
will again undertake classification of this sort. It will 
probably confine itself for the present at least merely to 
setting forth facts in a systematic way so that they will 
be available for anyone who may wish to make use of 
them. 

Now the question comes to our Association, Mr. Presi- 
dent, as to what use we may care to make of these facts 
that have been gathered and made available through the 
efforts of this Commission on Statistics. Would it not 
be possible, for example, for this Association to appoint 
a committee to review our membership from the stand- 
point of the facts furnished by the Commission? This 
committee would have in mind the minimum requirements 
for sincere and bona-fide college work and would compare 
the actual situation found in the colleges on our list with 
these minimum requirements. A study of this sort would 
naturally result in a recommendation to exclude from mem- 
bership such institutions as are not in a position to offer 
their students these minimum advantages. I do not wish 
to imply that we have at the present time institutions on our 
accepted list who would not be able to stand a test of this 
sort. I am simply suggesting that this is one way in which 
we could make practical use of the statistics that have 
been gathered by the United States Department of Edu- 
cation. I do not believe the Department will again under- 
take to make any definite classification. The different 
educational organizations must do that for themselves. I 
do believe, however, that the facts collected by the Depart- 
ment are fairly accurate, and that there will be a great 
advantage to all of us in having these facts available in a 
central bureau, in that we shall not be obliged as individual 
institutions to fill out a dozen different blanks each year for 
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persons who wish to make studies involving educational 
statistics. 

QuEstT1Ion—Do we understand that the Department is 
to publish this? 

Dr. CowLinc—Yes. They are planning to publish the 
results of the work of the Commission probably about 
June. The collecting of the facts is about complete and 
the work of tabulation will soon be begun. 


THE CARNEGIE FOUNDATION. 
CoMMISSION ON PENSION SYSTEM. 
DONALD J. DOWLING, PRESIDENT OF CARLETON COLLEGE. 


(“Perhaps I ought to say that the Carnegie Foundation in its 
last meeting appointed a Commission consisting of six members 
from the Foundation and five other members to consider the sug- 
gestion of President Pritchett as to possible changes in their pension 
system. The Foundation asked that two members be appointed 
from the Association of American University Professors, one from 
the Association of American Universities, one from the Association 
of State Universities and one from the Association of American 
Colleges to meet with the six members of the Carnegie Foundation. 
These constituted the Commission and President Cowling repre- 
sented the Association.”—Henry C. King, President of the Associa- 
tion, introducing President Cowling.) 

About eleven years ago Mr. Carnegie, having become 
interested in the teaching profession in America, decided 
to help American teachers, and the particular method he 
selected was to provide pensions. At that stage of the 
development of his plan he turned the undertaking over to a 
Board which was incorporated as the Carnegie Founda- 
tion for the Advancement of Teaching. This Board de- 
cided that they could help the profession of teaching in 
America more effectively by selecting a certain number 
of institutions and giving them substantial help rather 
than by distributing pensions indiscriminately. When they 
came to formulate the rules that should serve as a basis 
for admitting institutions to the privileges of the Founda- 
tion, they adopted, in addition to certain minimum educa- 
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tional standards, two requirements: first, that there should 
be no distinctly denominational tenets taught in admitted 
institutions; and second, that they should apply no 
distinctly denominational tests in connection with the ad- 
mission of students or the election of teachers or Trustees. 
It was, of course, this last provision relating to the Board of 
Control that made ineligible many institutions who would 
have been otherwise entirely within the requirements of 
the Foundation. On the basis of the rules laid down, 
seventy-three institutions have been selected and adver- 
tised as an associated list. 

After ten years’ experience with the working of this 
plan, the Trustees of the Foundation have come to the 
conclusion that they do not have enough money to finance 
what they have undertaken to do. The Carnegie Founda- 
tion has approximately fifteen million dollars’ endowment, 
and it is using practically all of the income of this money 
at the present time in providing pensions for the retired 
members of the faculties of these seventy-three institu- 
tions and to a limited number of individuals from other 
institutions. It has been recognized for some time that 
the income from the present funds of the Foundation 
would not be sufficient to carry out the original plan of 
providing free pensions for all institutions which might be 
able to meet the requirements of the Foundation. Mr. 
Carnegie, as you doubtless know, has placed behind the 
various organizations which he has created, the Carnegie 
Corporation, which has an endowment of about two hun- 
dred million dollars. The original undertaking of the Car- 
negie Foundation could, therefore, be financed by appro- 
priations from the Carnegie Corporation if such a policy 
should seem wise. It is estimated that it would require 
about forty millions instead of fifteen to finance perma- 
nently what the Foundation has undertaken to do in these 
seventy-three institutions. 

But there has developed in the minds of some of the 
officers of the Carnegie Foundation, certain fundamental 
criticisms of the present plan: for example, President 
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Pritchett in his 1915 annual report calls in question very 
definitely the whole social philosophy underlying the grant- 
ing of free pensions, and expresses the conviction that a | 
contributory pension is the only fair system. He also feels 
that it is a mistake to limit the benefits of the Foundation 
to seventy-three institutions rather than to have them avail- 
able for the whole body of American teachers. I also get 
the impression that the question of denominational connec- 
tion seems to the Foundation of much less importance than 
it did ten years ago. ; 

Whether it is fair to raise the question as to whether 
or not these conclusions should have been anticipated ten 
years ago, is not, I suppose, a question for us to discuss. 
As a matter of fact, Dr. Pritchett has definitely recom- 
mended to his Board of Trustees a new plan fundamentally 
different from the pension system in operation in these 
seventy-three institutions during the past ten years. 


I will try to sketch in just a word or two the essential 
features of this new plan. In the first place, it is pro- 
posed to provide benefits along three lines instead of one 
as hitherto. The old plan supplied simply old age pensions. 
It is now proposed to provide term insurance for the period 
‘ of active service to be followed by a pension upon retire- 
ment. The two will articulate perfectly, so that there 
will be protection from the beginning of one’s career until 
his ‘decease. It is proposed also to provide protection in 
case of premature disability. Dr. Pritchett proposes that 
‘the teacher himself shall pay for the term insurance, and 
that the institution and the teacher shall co-operate in pay- 
ing the actual cost of the pension. It is proposed further 
that the Carnegie Foundation shall pay all administration 
expenses in connection with pensions and also pay the en- 
tire cost of providing disability pensions. 


This Commission, upon which President King ap- 
pointed me to act as the representative of the Association 
of American Colleges, was created by the Carnegie Foun- 
dation, and has been asked to express a judgment concern- 
ing the merits of the proposed new plan. The Commis- 
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sion has not been asked to pronounce upon the question 
as to whether or not it is. wise to transfer from the old 
plan to the new. 

I believe the Carnegie Foundation will probably modify 
its rules for admission in such way as to admit a number 
of colleges and universities in America not now eligible. 
The extending of the accepted list will, of course, inevitably 
mean that the Foundation will do for the seventy-three 
institutions now on the list a service of less significance 
financially that these institutions have been receiving. 

QuEst1ion—Does that reduce the present income of 
those who are already on the pension list? 

Dr. CowLt1inc—No. I was about to refer to that for 
it is a very important point. The Trustees of the Founda- 
tion have been very careful to assure the colleges on the 
accepted list that all just expectations will be scrupulously 
regarded. This Commission has had but one meeting. One 
of the first actions by the Commission was to express the 
judgment that if the Foundation would carry out its pres- 
ent plan in the case of all teachers arid other officers who 
are now serving in the seventy-three associated institutions, 
such action would fully meet all just expectations. 

QueEsT1ion—The teachers contribute a certain sum. Is 
that administered by the Foundation? 

Dr. CowLttnc—The preliminary proposal is that the 
money be received and administered by two subsidiary cor- 
porations to be created by the Carnegie Foundation. One 
of these will be an insurance association and will handle the 
term insurance and the old age pensions, and the other, a 
trust company, will receive savings which will accumulate 
until the retiring age, when they will be available for the 
purchase of such a pension as the teacher may be in need 
of at that time. 

QueEstion—But the plan would really not be prac- 
tical for any person who is now on the verge of retiring? 


Dr. Cowt1nc—Not unless he is in one of the accepted 


institutions. The special Commission, however, has 
recommended that, if this plan is put into operation, the 
Carnegie Foundation invite the Carnegie Corporation to 
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appropriate as much money as it can, to help relieve the 
institutions not on the accepted list of the burden of pro- 
viding pensions for teachers well advanced in length of 
service. 

Question—Does it mean that an institution or an in- 
dividual should carry all three forms or one of the three? 

Dr. Cowi1nc—I think I referred to that point before. 
It is proposed that the teacher pay for the term insurance; 
that the teacher and the college co-operate in paying for 
the old age pension; and that the Carnegie Foundation pay 
for the premature disability pension. It has also been 
suggested that the whole plan would work best if institu- 
tions would require, in connection with all new appoint- 
ments, the co-operation of every teacher; that is, such 
co-operation would be a condition of appointment. There 
is of course no thought of making any such requirement 
of people who are now connected with these institutions. 

Dr. Pritchett’s suggestion is that teachers pay half the 
cost of their pensions and that the institution pay the other 
half. There seems to be some question, however, as to 
whether some state institutions can legally co-operate in 
this way in providing a pension. 

Question—How much of a reduction in cost will there 
be over the old line companies? 

Dr. Cowtinc—The basis of old line premiums is a 
fixed charge dependent upon two factors, both of which 
are determined by law; namely, the rate of interest and 
the actuarial tables employed. In addition to the fixed 
charge which these two factors determine, there is what 
is called “the load,” which represents the difference be- 
tween this fixed charge and the premium actually paid. 
The Foundation proposes to pay the cost of this load out 
of its own funds so that a teacher will be required to 
pay for only the actual cost of his insurance, and will 
not contribute toward the cost of administration or any 
other overhead expense such as is necessarily included in 
the premiums of commercial companies. The teacher would 
thus secure his insurance at rates distinctly lower than 
those charged by commercial companies, 
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STUDY OF STUDENT MORTALITY. 
Anprew F. McLeop, Professor of Chemistry, Beloit Col- 
lege. ; 
Epwarp D. Eaton, President Beloit College. 
PROFESSOR MC LEOD. 


We have various ways of estimating the value of a col- 
lege in order to determine which college is best for our boy 
to attend. Now, that question has been discussed quite 
frequently in the magazines and probably quite superficially. 
In 1910, the year I came to Beloit, I felt that I was very 
fortunately, although rather accidentally, invited into a 
consideration of the problem which we are going to dis- 
cuss now for a few minutes. Under the late Professor 
Chapin, Professor of Economics in Beloit College, I under- 
.took the study at his suggestion merely to help him out in 
the preparation of a report which was then in progress. 
Now, as the chief executive officers of the various institu- 
tions, I hardly need call to your attention the various 
ways in which colleges have been estimated, the amount 
of endowment, the character of the President, the character 
of the Deans, the quality of minor officials, the type of 
the curriculum, and above all, the religious and moral 
tone of the college. I want to call attention, however, to 
. a new phase. I say a new phase and yet it is one that 
President King has just said has been studied at Oberlin 
for perhaps nine or ten years back very thoroughly. We 
are studying the whole college problem from an altogether 
new aspect, the practical one, that of holding students 
throughout the course. 

Now, my work this afternoon will be entirely on that 
side, the business side of the college in its relationship to 
the students. In this connection we must consider the ways 
in which colleges might be judged. Just in passing, al- 
though it has very little to do with my present theme, an 
idea came to me. From the various institutions with 
which we correspond I received this in one of the letters 
that-came. I picked up this pamphlet from Albion which 
reads as follows: 
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“It would -be interesting if it were possible to inves- 
tigate the scholastic standing of the colleges.” Then they 
go on to develop the fact that you cannot very well deter- 
mine the exact scholastic standing of each college. About 
the only way you can do it is to judge from the results, that 
is, the success, the relative success which the graduates 
of a college have had in teaching and in other professions. 

Now, in glancing over this pamphlet on the Efficient 
College that Dr. French has so very thoroughly worked 
up, it seems to me that the committee has made especially 
some very excellent definitions. I want to call your at- 
tention to a statement which says, “The graduate is the 
practical end for which the college exists.” Now, that is 
the point which I intend to talk to at this time. I take the 
term, “Graduate,” in its literal sense, meaning a four-year 
apprentice, a student who feels satisfied to remain through- 
out the entire college course. 

When every factor has been considered, the character 
of the President, the Dean, the Faculty, the curriculum, and 
so on, the practical question is, “Do all of these factors 
supply the need; are they adequate and sufficient to supply 
the need?” 5 

The business of the college is to keep its trade intact, 
and like any other business, to hold tightly to its customers. 
If its customers leave and take their trade to other stores 
of knowledge, wisdom and judgment, then we must decide 
in the case of the abandoned college that it is either not 
adequately supplying the needs and therefore satisfying 
the demands of its constituency, or that it is attempting 
to cater to the wrong kind of trade. I mean by this latter 
statement that not enough attention is given by the officials 
of our colleges to the proper sifting and labeling of incom- 
ing students. If we find that we are catering to a large 
percentage of two-year students, let us classify these stu- 
dents as members of the short-course department and grant 
them the title of associate at the end of two years. Allow 
them to pass on to other work in the larger universities to 
complete their special courses in medicine, law, agriculture, 
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commerce and what not, and grant them at the end of that 
time their college degree in their only real alma mater. We 
are all familiar with the fact that a man can have but one 
real mother—the second mother is not a real mother. The 
colleges need not be afraid of these special two-year pre- 
medical or prelegal students, provided they establish the 
rule that the number so enrolled shall not exceed 25 
per cent. of the incoming class. I strongly advocate not 
to drive away from our college doors these two-year stu- 
dents, but to encourage them as far as our facilities will 
permit. Their long, five and six-year intensive courses will 
fit them for real leadership in the life of the community. 
They will have upon them the stamp of the religious life 
of the American small college which the looser life in the 
larger university will never be able to erase. 

When we thus make a proper classification of our in- 
coming students our mortality figures will more reasonably 
express what a college is actually accomplishing. I do not 
offer this as an excuse for the present state of mediocrity in 
our mid-western American colleges with reference to hold- 
ing their students throughout the whole course, but I merely 
wish to introduce this idea in the interest of fair play, that 
is, of having each college be fair to itself. 

To get into the topic proper, which we have before us, 
I have worked out a method of grading the colleges from 
the standpoint of their ability to hold their students 
throughout the course, and I have graded the colleges with 
reference to what has been called student mortality. In re- 
gard to standards, I might say, the western standard is a 
trifle below the eastern standard and in working this out 
I wish to call your attention to some simple figures: 


COLLEGE GRADUATION FACTORS. 
(Given in per cent, and, to be better understood, also in fractions) 
MID-WESTERN STANDARD FOR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES. 


TABLE I. 
Grad- Fresh- 
Grade Rating Below Above uates men_ Grad. Factor 
SATISFACTORY 
A Excellent 100.00% 66.67% 2 8 2-3 
B Good 66.67% 50.00% 2 4 2-4 or 1-2 
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UNSATISFACTORY 
Cc Fair 50.00% 40.00% 2 5 2-5 
D Poor 40.00% 83.38% 2 6 2-6 or 1-3 
F Very Poor 33.33% 25.00% 2 8 2-8 or 1-4 
F+ Failure 25.00% 0.00% 2 9 2-9 or less 
TABLE II. 
SATISFACTORY 
AA Extraordinary 100.00% 75.00% 3 4 3-4 
A+ Excellent 75.00% 66.67% 2 3 2-3 
A Very Good 66.67% 60.00% 3 5 8-5 
B Good 60.00% 50.00% 2 4 2-4 or 1-2 
UNSATISFACTORY 
¢ Fair 50.00% 40.00% 2 5 2-5 
D Poor 40.00% 33.33% 2 6 2-6 or 1-3 
F Very Poor 33.33% 25.00% 2 8 2-8 or 1-4 
F+ Failure 25.00% 00.00% 2 9 2-9 or less 


In the West we cah consider as first class a record of 
over 67 per cent. graduated. That is, at least 67 per cent. of 
the number of students who entered as freshmen graduated 
four years later—that is, two students out of every three. 
This first class I call excellent. The next class having a 
graduation coefficient over 50 per cent. I call good. In this 
case we have two graduates out of every four entering. 
The next class with a gradaution record over 40 per cent. 
I call fair. Here there are two graduates out of every 
five entered. The next class, presenting less than 40 or 33 
per cent. of candidates for graduation is poor. This class 
has a record of only two graduates out of every six en- 
tered. The next, very poor, class holds through the course 
over 25 per cent. and claims two graduates out of every 
seven or eight enter‘ng. Finally we must consider as fail- 
ing, a college whose graduation coefficient is under 25 per 
cent. In this lowest class we have two graduates out of 
every nine plus, that is nine or over. Now, that gives a very 
thorough classification of the mid-western colleges, although 
not quite as distinctive as the next one, which I give 
presently. Then I shall sift the colleges of this region, 
placing them in groups according to this scheme. 

There is a bit closer classification which we can get by 
taking over'75 per cent., that is, three graduates out of 
every four. I call that extraordinary, or AA classification 
for the Middle West. I consider excellent a graduation 
record of 67 per cent. as given before. Then we may have 
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two divisions between 67 and 50 per cent. Between 60 
and 67 per cent., i. e., three graduates out of five entering 
I call very good. Between 50 and 60 per cent. I éall good 
—about what you would estimate as a “B” grade. Then 
fair, between 40 and 50 per cent. of graduates, a grade I 
call “C.” Over 33 per cent. and not quite 40, I call the 
grade “D,” i. e., poor, and between 33 per cent. and 25 per 
cent., very poor. Very unsatisfactory and, as a matter of 
fact, almost failing is a graduation record between 25 and 
33 per cent. I believe that we are all willing to grant that 
in any section of our country a graduation coefficient of 
less than 25 per cent. (1 in 4) represents distinct failure. 


COLLEGE GRADUATION FACTORS. 
EASTERN STANDARD FOR LIBERAL ARTS COLLEGES. 


: Grad- Fresh- 
Grade Rating Below ‘Above uates men Grad. Factor 
SATISFACTORi# ° 
AA Extraordinary’ 100.00% 83.38% 5 6 5-6 
A+ Excellent 83.83% 75.00% 3 4 3-4 
A Very Good 75.00% 66.67% 2 3 2-3 
B Good 66.67% 60.00% 3 5 3-5 
UNSATISFACTORY 
c Fair ; 60.00% 50.00% 2 4 2-4 or 1-2 
D Poor 50.00% 40.00% 2 > 2-5 
F Very Poor 40.00% 33.33% 2 6 2-6 or 1-3 
F+ Failure 33.83% 25.00% 2 8 2-8 or 1-4 
FF Absol. Failure 25.00% 00.00% 2 9 2-9 or less 


The eastern colleges, in accordance with our study, must 
be classified according to a little higher standard. In the 
West we are satisfied, at least I am satisfied, according to 
my past and present study, with one graduate out of every 
two, or let us say, two out of every four. This seems to 
be a very fair standard. In the East, however, we must 
insist on three graduates out of every five, in other words, 
a 60 per cent. basis of efficiency rather than a 50 per cent. 
basis. 

Now, there is.no need of arguing that. I believe we 
are all of us familiar with the fact that the eastern schools 
having as a rule stronger traditions and:a louder call to the 
college course would naturally have a higher state of ef- 
ficiency and produce better results in general than the 
western schools, I won’t go into that in detail, 
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I will now classify the schools according to the system 
of rating which I have worked out. I have the classifica- 
tion of a number of schools from the study that was made 
in the fall of 1910, taking the period from 1900 to 1910. 
I rated the western schools according to total loss of stu- 
dents, loss of men and loss of women, and I have also 
studied the men’s and women’s departments of coeduca- 
tional schools, the men’s colleges and the women’s colleges 
in the East as a matter of reference. I will pass that over 
since I feel that there is hardly time to go into that now. 
I will merely say that in the study which I made in 1910 
the general results were very satisfactory. The colleges 
in the Middle West showed a graduation efficiency of 70 
per cent., I will read, perhaps, just this one chart that I 
have taking the figures for young men and young women 
counted together. In the fall of 1910 there was one college 
in the class we call “Extraordinary,” two colleges in the 
class we call “Excellent,” two very good, nine good, three 
fair, two poor, one very poor, no failures. 

Although I am using exactly the same standard of 
measurement, I find now in the present study, which brings 
us up to and through the history of the Class of 1914, that 
conditions seem to have changed quite markedly. Compar- 
ing the last four-year cycle (Classes 1905-1908 incl.) with 
the present cycle (Classes 1909-1914 incl.), we find that 
most of the schools have grown satisfactorily in the num- 
ber of freshmen enrolled, but many have unquestionably 
failed to hold their proper share of incoming students 
throughout the course. The colleges are now undergoing 
a period of adjustment to a larger enrollment unit and the 
fusion process is not yet complete. I do not mean to infer 
by any means that the colleges of this region are failing 
in their ability to turn out finished products. I am simply 
stating that new conditions have come about which seem 
to influence a larger body of students to drop out of the 
course in many of the colleges. 

Either these students wish to prolong their study and 
include special preparation which a culture college, true to 
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its ideals, cannot and should not attempt to offer or for 
a variety of other reasons (most of which are well known 
or can be easily ascertained) their stay in a particular col- 
lege comes to an untimely end. When we have removed 
some of the most important causes for dissatisfaction, fewer 
students will leave the course and a larger percentage will 
graduate. In short, we will again have satisfactory gradua- 
tion factors in the large majority of our western colleges. 
Most of these schools have been wrestling with the prob- 
lem of student mortality but the majority of them have 
not yet met the issue face to face in a straightforward, 
strictly business-like way. If the culture colleges of this 
region are to continue to grow, they must heed the call and 
readjust themselves to these new and everchanging condi- 
tions. é 

In the present study (Fall 1914) we find in the class 
“Extraordinary” no college; two are excellent, two are 
very good, one is good, making a total of five having satis- 
factory records. Sixteen are fair, six are poor, three are 
very poor and there are no failures. When we calculate 
our data on the very equitable basis that we must have 
one student completing the course for every one who leaves 
it we obtain a graduation efficiency in the whole group of 
mid-western colleges of sixteen and seven-tenths per cent. 
—that is, only one college out of every six is turning out 
its proper quota of graduates. 
~  Question—Have you eliminated those associate stu- 
dents during the first and second years? 

Dr. McLeop—No, I have not; you can’t very well, 
because at present they are all grouped together. In the 
first part of this discussion I am simply asking for the 
establishment of a two-year department, where colleges see 
fit to do that, in the way of getting a more accurate basis 
for the study of student mortality. At the present time 
the colleges seem to be afraid of establishing the two-year 
course for fear that it will make inroads on the’ long 
course, but I think that is a question that might well be 
argued. 
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I have studied the colleges more from the standpoint of 
losses. I am giving them here as per cent. graduated, but 
in our study we studied them as student mortality losses. 
Now, the losses are peculiarly distributed. When we study 
them by sex we get some very interesting results. For 
‘example, our own school in 1914 shows the result fair; 
that is, Beloit College, as a whole, comes in the classifica- 
tion “Fair.” When we sift the student enrollment by sex, 
you find that the women are doing far more than their 
share in this matter of staying by the college, which, of 
course, means that the men are doing much less than their 
share. And that seems to be a typical condition in a num- 
ber of the western schools, that is, the western colleges 
seem especially to have trouble in holding their male stu- 
dents. It is not so mpch of a problem to hold young 
women, students, although it is in some schools, according 
to the figures. In the great majority of institutions of the 
Middle West it is a serious problem to find out what can 
be done to hold the male students throughout the course. 

Now, distributed by sex, of the women’s departments 
in the mid-western colleges in 1914, two have extraordinary 
records, one is excellent, three very good, and five good, 
making a total of eleven which are satisfactory. Eight are 
fair, six poor, three very poor; seventeen unsatisfactory. 
Now, we have, of course, more unsatisfactory there than 
satisfactory, a total graduation efficiency of 42 per cent. 
Two out of every five of the women’s departments are 
producing satisfactory graduation results, i. e., of course 
numerically speaking. Studying also the men’s department 
separately, no college in the Middle West is extraordinary, 
two are excellent, one very good, three good; total, six sat- 
isfactory. Eleven are fair, eight poor, four very poor, giv- 
ing a total of 23 which are unsatisfactory, a total graduation 
efficiency of twenty and seven-tenths per cent. Only one 
college out of every five in the Middle West is graduating 
a proper number of its young men. 

Now in closing, I am going to make a very simple 
plea, and ask all of you, that whatever graduation record 
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your college now has, that you will attempt in the next four 
years to advance your school a division higher in its rating 
with reference to per cent. of graduation or its ability to 
hold a body of satisfied customers throughout the course. 
That is, if your college now possesses a fair graduation co- 
efficient that you will try to make it good. If you are 
now doing good, try to get up into the very good class, and 
so on. Now, that may seem to be a very naive thing to 
say and yet it is the very thing which will solve our problem. 


I have figured here, taking the present standard of ef- 
ficiency as a basis, that if each college will do as I suggest 
and advance into the next division, in 1922 or before 1922 
the present problem will be completely solved. I consider 
that the history of the class of 1917 and of 1918 is very 
largely already written as far as student mortality in these 
classes is concerned. The history of the classes 1919 and 
1920 is still in the making and of 1921 and 1922 is still to 
come, and I am hoping that in June, 1922, the colleges 
in the mid-west will. have returned to their condition in 
1910. We are passing through a periodical cycle and are 
now passing through the lower part of the sine wave. Let 
us hope that we will come up over on the crest again in 
1922, and let us hope that we may stay there at least for 
a space. 


Now, the figures would indicate that by merely passing 
through one division, that is, a question of anywhere from 
7 to 10 per cent. increase in graduation, there will be pro- 
duced a total gain in graduation efficiency for all the Lib- 
eral Arts Colleges of this region of 50 per cent. for the 
whole college, of 30 per cent. for the women’s department 
and approximately 40 per cent. for the men’s department 
and we will then be able, let us hope, in 1922 or at the _ 
latest in 1924 to say that our standard for graduation 
efficiency will be that of the eastern college, which is 60 
per cent. and not 50 per cent. as at present in the mid- 
west. At the present time we will have to be satisfied with 
a 50 per cent. standard; two graduates out of every four, 
but in the next cycle let us hope that we can make it three 
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out of five and put our western college exactly on an equal 
basis with the eastern college as a unit for turning out 
four-year apprentices. 

I have a number of copies of the statistics which 
we prepared in this study which were sent out to each 
of the co-operating institutions. There were two copies 
sent to each institution, one to the President and one to 
the Dean or Registrar. If there are members of the co- 
operating schools who did not receive copies, or if there 
are others of you who are especially interested in this study, 
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1. Ueiv. of Wiee..<.... 26.79 24.23 36.18 11.06 606.33 
Univ. of Wisc.* ey mus Sarath 455.00 
2. Oberlin Coll., bigs - 82.15 33.24 32. 12 28.86 298.67 
8. Univ. of Iowa...... 35.05 30.82 43.29 24.42 350.67 
4. Northwest’n Coil, Ill. 35.29 39.54 32.97 39.29 45.40 
; Classes 1912-14 incl. 
5. Olivet Coll., Mich.... 45.08 46.80 44.22 44.85 78.33 
6. Univ. of Minnesota.. 48.59 50.45 55.94 37.24 521.80 
7. Carleton Coll., Minn. 61.34 53.45 58.09 42.10 127.67 
S. Maem Coll. B...<.. 51.66 47.47 54.94 49.42 111.50 
9. Wabash Coll., Ind... 51.66 55.66 51.66 garcia 121.20 
10. Drury Coll., Mo.— 
Classes 1913-14.... 51.88 51.88 53.55 62.24 86.00 
—_— 1912-14 incl. 
11. Ohio Wesleyan Univ. 52.82 >. as 1.32 54.10 303.33 
12. Colorado Coll., Colo.. 53.30 3.34 52.62 150.33 
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13.. Carroll Coll., Wis.... 53.59 55.92 64.88 46.39 71.17 
14. Lake Forest Coll., Ill. 54.44 54.16 65.44 57.58 65.33 
15. Pomona Coll., Cal... 54.50 51.71 50.85 55.17 147.33 
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17. Northwest’n Uni., Ill. 56.57 58.37 53.85 60.65 442.50 
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19. DePauw Univ., Ind.. 57.54 58.72 49.91 61.34 271.60 
20. Beloit Coll., Wis..... 57.67 56.51 66.76 84.02 158.67 
21. Ripon Coll., Wis..... 58.04 54.63 62.64 43.30 70.67 
22. Coe Coll., lowa...... 58.13 53.36 ere ee 96.25 
23. Albion Coll., Mich... 59.80 58.34 57.17 59.06 132.33 
24. Grinnell Coll., Ia.... 60.50 57.44 62.92 61.76 . 201.00 
25. Monmouth Coll., Ill. . 61.43 63.53 64.69 68.23 94.50 
26. Drake Univ., Ia.— 
Classes 1912-13.... 62.91 62.91 64.15 58.20 172,33 
27. Morningside Coll., Ia. 63.43 58.03 64.18 61.41 121.67 
Classes 1912-14 — 
28. Washburn Coll., Kan. 65.64 61.89 69.33 67.4 148.83 
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29. Cornell Coll., Ia..... 67.57 64.59 62.92 71.38 188.83 
30. Lawrence Coll., Wis.. 67.97 66.37 74.23 63.62 186.00 
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Av. figs. for whole list 54.11 53.10 56.25 51.02 POS 
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kindly leave your names with ‘the Secretary and I will 
see that you are provided with copies as far as this very 
limited number will permit. You will understand that in 
the case of a statistical report of this sort involving the 
most expensive kind of printing it is not advisable to print 
any more than a very limited number of copies. I have 
these here. 


PRESIDENT EATON. 


Beloit has no special wisdom with regard to this mat- 
ter, but like the rest of you we have been studying the 
problem. It is easy to see how some of these results 
comes to pass; how for instance the eastern colleges draw- 
ing from the West for their upper classes are able to make 
a better showing than we in the interior states can do. I 
may add that we have not at Beloit adopted the plan that 
Dr. McLeod has suggested, of dividing our students into 
regulars and associates. We give no degrees to any who 
leave Beloit before they have completed their college course ; 
and we have no thought of doing so. 

It is a rather curious fact that three main causes of 
leakage or mortality, whatever it may be called, seem to 
have with us about an equal number of victims to their 
credit. One is poor preparation and poor scholarship: in 
college, a second is poverty and family vicissitudes, and 
the third is the attractive power of universities with their 
technical and professional courses. These three about equally 
divide the losses during the college course from entrance 
to graduation ; we are doing what we can to meet these sev- 
eral difficulties. 

First, with regard to preparation being ineffective and 
scholarship poor; the college in these days of accredited 
schools is a good deal like the man in the parable who cast 
his net and drew in of all kinds. We have to receive a 
great variety of material from our accredited schools, un- 
less we have had the courage to say that_we will accept 
from the schools only those graduating in the upper third 
of their classes in respect of scholarship. Most of us are 
not doing that yet, and there are valid objections to doing 
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it. The principle of democracy in education, it seems to 
me, is somewhat opposed to the idea of educating in the” 
colleges only the most scholarly product of the schools; 
many of those that do not attain highest rank in the 
schools have distinct promise and need what the colleges 
can do for them. I should be sorry to see it the universal 
practice in our colleges to accept only the upper third; 
but it remains true that those who are poor scholars in 
high school are very apt to attain the same undesirable rank 
in college. 

We are trying various expedients in behalf of these 
unsatisfactory students. Especially we are experimenting 
with a small group of advisers, five men who give par- 
ticular care to the freshmen, about thirty of them being 
assigned to each officer. The advisers hold frequent meet- 
ings and receive reports from instructors in regard to all 
students who are below a certain average. They meet the 
students personally and endeavor to check in time their 
tendencies to defective scholarship. Suggestions are given 
to freshmen as to the formation of habits of study and as 
to methods of economizing time and attention. But after 
all many of them still gravitate downward until they are 
automatically separated from the college. 

The second class is that of those who, by reason of 
poverty or family vicissitudes, find themselves obliged to 
leave college. All of you know the heroic courage of 
many students who are trying to support themselves in 
college. We had last night a wise plea for the Puritan 
spirit in college; students who are working their own way 
through certainly show that spirit. The college aims to 
help these by maintaining a live student employment bureau, 
which makes a summer canvass for places to put students 
to work, and during the college year has a woman con- 
stantly within reach of the telephone to receive orders for 
work and to set men and women, especially men, at these 
various tasks.- This service is maintained without charge 
either to students or employers. Ten to twelve thousand 
dollars is annually earned in the city of Beloit by Beloit 
College students. 
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Notwithstanding all that is done in co-operation with 
them in these and other more personal ways, some of these 
students find the undertaking of achieving a college educa- 
tion too arduous, and drop out by the way, perhaps renew- 
ing the effort another year. Family reverses or the death 
or disability of a parent necessitate for some the relinquish- 
ment of the college course. 


The remaining third of the losses are occasioned by 
the drawing power of the great universities. Of our stu- 
dents who leave college to go elsewhere, almost none go 
to other colleges. They are loyal to Beloit, but they want 
to get the advantages of the large university, and do not 
feel that they can afford the time to get a full college course 
and then take the years, steadily increasing in number, that 
are required for adequate technical or professional training. 
This is a constant source of depletion and I do not see 
how it can be adequately prevented. 

The universities are a splendid stimulus to all of our 
colleges. We are greatly indebted to many of them for 
helpful kindnesses, as well as for their inspiring educational 
momentum. Their competition we cannot escape. But we 
can impress upon our students the priceless value of a col- 
lege training, thorough and complete, if they can possibly 
compass it, before entering upon university study. We 
can help them realize that the college years are years of 
the finest and richest living which they cannot afford not 
to secure, if possible, for themselves, and that these years 
are really time and money saved because they’ prepare so 
fundamentally for the university training later on. Many 
wavering students come to realize this and decide to stay 
through the four years of the college course. 

An increasingly intimate relation between students and 
their instructors, a growing sense of comradeship in vital 
intellectual interests and in practical aims, a duly cultivated 
spirit of co-operation of students with faculty in making 

the college truer, stronger, saner, more thoughtful and more 
"joyous, all this will so unite the students with their Col- 
lege that outside advantages cannot win them away. 
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We are endeavoring to teach our freshmen something 
of the history and aims of the college, something about 
methods of study, something as to the worth of a broad 
college training, so that they may have a growing apprecia- 
tion of the value of the college course from beginning to 
end. If we can get deep into the hearts of our students the 
conviction that our colleges are worth while, that they em- 
body great devotion and a long and noble history, that it is 
going to be a privilege to be linked with them for life; if 
they can feel that the faculty are self-devoting men and 
women whom they love to work with, I think that more 
and more they will decide to stay through college. 

Mr. Horace White, of New York, an eminent publicist, 
who was for years the editor-in-chief of the Chicago Trib- 
une and later of the New York Evening Post, was a Beloit 
graduate in the class of 1853. When he had been out of 
college forty years he told us that on the night of the 
day of his graduation he went back to the campus and com- 
ing up to the one plain college building, which was all the 
college then possessed, he stooped down and under cover 
of the darkness kissed the cornerstone, as an expression 
of his affection for those noble men who in that pioneer- 
ing stage had given him what he foresaw was the inspira- 
tion of a lifetime. If our students can today attain some- 
thing of such loyalty, their souls saluting the ennobling in- 
fluence of our colleges, we shall hold them increasingly as 
we ought to hold them to the end of the college course. 











COLLEGE CAMPAIGNS AND COLLEGE 
PUBLICITY. 


Joun W. Hancuer, Assistant Secretary Board of Educa- 
tion, Methodist Episcopal Church. 

Tuomas C. Howe, President Butler College. 

T. Morey HopcMan, President Macalester College. 


DR. HANCHER, 


The statement of the theme is not mine, neither is it 
the theme under which I consented to speak. I was asked 
to tell you about the Educational Jubilee of my denomina- 
tion now in progress, and for that I have come prepared, I 
think, and to that, I think, with the permission of the chair, 
I will address myself. 

To celebrate the organizing of the Methodist Societies 
in this country, a historic event of no little moment in our 
denomination, and to celebrate the fiftieth anniversay of 
our Board of Education, the authorities of the church au- 
thorized the preparation and carrying forward of a com- 
petent and adequate program. It was worked out to look 
to better kept campuses, reconstructed buildings, better- 
ments in buildings, new buildings, better libraries, especially 
departmental libraries, better equipped laboratories, greatly 
enlarged and better fostered endowments, better cultivated 
and ‘more consecrated professors and instructors, large 
emphasis upon the altar, using that word as a figure in 
the life and power of our educational institutions. 

It was determined that to achieve this not modest un- 
dertaking we should need from thirty to thirty-five millions 
additional money and our Board of Education and our 
Educational Association appointed a Commission of four- 
teen men to direct the gathering of that amount of money 
in subscriptions. It has been in progress now for about 
five years, and on the second of this month we were able 
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to announce an addition of three millions to the total, which 
put us over sixteen millions or brought us to roundly the 
half-way mark. The getting of money has been discovered 
to be not so difficult a thing as it formerly seemed. Its 
secret is the application of the principles of psychology to 
the task in hand until the interested folks catch a vision, 
and the application of the principles of spiritual relation 
until they catch a consecration. The Educational Jubilee 
has developed its own system under three fundamentals. 
They are publicity, organization and prayer. We, even we 
Methodists, who have been the poorest publicists that 
Protestantism has known, have discovered the secret of so 
publicizing a proposition or a task or undertaking that 
everybody thinks about it and talks about it because he can’t 
help it, 
PUBLICITY 


When I was a young pastor I kept the day for taking 
the benevolent collections a secret, so that the folks would 
attend the church services in ordinary numbers. Then I 
brought forward the suggestion suddenly and got it through 
quickly. I succeeded in getting my benevolent apportion- 
ments. I made satisfactory reports, and I thought that was 
the way to do it. 

The difficulty in getting money in sums sufficiently 
large to do a university any good is that we get in too big 
a hurry to reap the harvest. If you will publicize until 
when a solicitor goes to talk to your client and begins by 
saying, “I should like to tell you about the college,” the 
client says, “You can’t tell me anything about it.” “Well, 
but you know we are in a great campaign.” “I know just 
as much about it as you do,” you will succeed. Sometimes 
the client begins to show the solicitor the college literature 
and draws out Bulletin No. 4, 5, 9 or 11 and begins to 
tell the solicitor what it is about. The result has been in 
not a few instances that I could recite and locate to you, 
that when the solicitor has said, “I suppose you will give 
us one hundred dollars.” The client has replied, “I will 
giye you no hundred dollars neither; I have got it all fixed 
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up,” and handed him a subscription for a thousand dollars. 
Now, it has not worked that way every time, brethren. 
(Laughter.) But it has worked that way enough times to 
justify my statement that you can so direct a publicity cam- 
paign that folks will think about the college and talk about 
it because they can’t help it. 


ORGANIZATION. 


Nobody ever has challenged that it is our connectional 
value as an organization which has made it possible for us 
to enlist our forces, from the area Bishop having charge 
over a large number of annual conferences in a given cen- 
ter like Chicago, to the humblest pastor on the Podunk 
charge, out beyond the brush or out where the grass doesn’t 
even “grow short.” With such connectional organizing 
value nothing desirable is impossible. 

In our Southwestern College campaign in southwestern 
Kansas, which closed on the 29th of November last, there 
came in from the short grass country that once was called 
the great American desert, two district superintendents and 
their organized forces, one bringing a hundred and twenty- 
six thousand dollars, and the other a hundred and thirty- 
two thousand dollars to lay down on the tables of the col- 
lege at the closing hour of the campaign. 

Our theory is that we reach the last man and woman. 
Until now some of you had the theory, and we all had it 
once, that to get subscriptions you have to get large sums. 
Talking with a group of college officials the other day I 
said, “This man,” discussing a man in our organization, “has 
skill in bringing in five thousand dollars where you were 
not looking for fifty dollars.” “Well,” a man said, “what 
is five thousand dollars in a college campaign?” “Well,” 
I said, “begging your pardon, sir, I should like to answer 
that question. Very frequently it is the aggregate of twenty 
subscriptions and not infrequently it is the aggregate of a 
hundred subscriptions.” In this very campaign to whigh 
I have just referred we asked for six hundred thousand dol- 
lars and we got six hundred and eight-five thousand dollars, 
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We had four hundred thousand dollars subscribed in sums 
of two hundred and fifty dollars downward by ten thou- 
sand different people. We could not have gotten that if 
we had not had a couple of hundred thousand or more 
subscribed in sums of five hundred dollars and upward by 
three hundred and fifty or four hundred people. 


The question of the relation is settled by this; the 
subscriber who gives in large figures must give largely 
enough so that the folks of the constituent territory will 
acknowledge at once that that subscription is reasonable 
for him. 


In one of our college campaigns we asked for three 
hundred thousand dollars and they subscribed three hun- 
dred and thirty thousand. The largest subscription we had 
in that development was six thousand dollars, but the folks 
said, “That is generous for that man.” He is the ablest 
man we have in the conference. In an adjoining confer- 
ence to that a farmer gave us twenty-five thousand. We 
asked him for fifty thousand, but he said, “You know, 
I gave seventy-four thousand dollars the last time and I 
want to give two hundred and fifty thousand dollars the 
next time; can’t you let me off with twenty-five thousand 
dollars this time?’ And, seeing he was poor, we did. In 
that campaign we had eight subscriptions that aggregated 
thirty-eight thousand dollars, and then we had sixty-six 
hundred subscriptions that aggregated two hundred and 
forty thousand dollars. 


PRAYER. 


The. third fundamental is equally essential with the 
other two, and more potential than either if it reaches the 
folks that know how to pray. Now, to do this you must 
get to your folks and to get to your folks you must know 
their names and their standings. The latter you must keep 
in symbols, so that nobody but you and your office secre- 
tary can read it. If some cf the indexed folks enlist to 
help do some campaigning and happen to get their own 
index card from you and it says things about them, tells 
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about where they stand financially, influentially or relig- 
iously, they may take serious offense. However, carefully 
index them. Distinguish between the folks that are rich, 
‘the folks that are wealthy, the folks that are prosperous 
and the folks that are poor. List them all and have it so 
classified that you can read it. Learn to depend as much 
upon the folks that are poor and know how to talk to the 
eternal God as upon the folks who are rich and know how 
to write their check and get it honored by the bank. My 
time is up. 
* * * * .* 


LATER, 


I should like to add one sentence following the exhaust- 
ing of my ten minutes. It is this, that one of the greatest 
mistakes that college boards and college administrators have 
made is that they have not had the courage to ask largely 
enough. A program that is big enough to commend itself 
to the judgment of business men, to use their language, 
that “promises when you shall get it that you will have 
gotten somewhere,” is much better, though you do devote 
three or four times as much energy to it as to a program 
that would not be adequate when the fund is raised. 


PRESIDENT HOWE. 


When President King asked me some time ago to speak 
at this round table, I suggested to him that it might be 
interesting for me to say something about an important 
movement which is going on among the Disciples of Christ. 
He replied it would be entirely in point to do so, and it is 
therefore about that I wish to talk for a few minutes this 
afternoon. 

I refer to the so-called Men and Millions Movement 
among our people.. This movement is essentially educa- 
tional. It began as an effort in behalf of foreign missions 
a few years ago after the completion of the raising of a 
fund of one million dollars for our foreign work. Some 
of the leading business men of our church suggested then 
that they should proceed at once to the raising of another 
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considerable sum. It was decided that an additional mil- 
lion dollars should be raised for foreign missions. After- 
wards, the other organizations of the church became ac- 
tively interested, and, finally, all of them were included in 
a larger sum to the amount of two and a half million 
of dollars which should be obtained chiefly for a perma- 
nent fund. About this time someone brought into the move- 
ment the idea of the need of additional workers who should 
go out under the various boards in the various fields of 
our church activities. The suggestion was made that one 
thousand workers should be enlisted and that brought about 
an investigation as to the means of recruiting these one 
thousand workers, where they should come from, and how 
they should be trained. Thereupon, one of our rich men 
who had made a visit to a number of our colleges and who 
had investigated them somewhat, told the leaders of the 
movement that it was impossible to think of the colleges as 
at that time equipped and endowed to meet any such de- 
mand upon their facilities as would be contemplated by the 
training of this number of new people. Subsequently, this 
same generous and far-sighted man, Mr. R. A. Long, of 
Kansas City, Mo., promised that he would give a million 
dollars to the fund on condition that the entire fund should 
amount to six million and three hundred thousand dollars, 
three million and a half of it to go for endowment of our 
educational institutions. I should explain here that the 
three hundred thousand dollars was to provide for a 6 per 
cent. shrinkage in the collection of the five million dollars 
aside from his own gift of one million. The next step 
was the formation of a commission consisting of ten in- 
fluential business men among the brotherhood, who took up 
the question of requirements that were to be imposed upen 
the colleges receiving these gifts, and who determined the 
allotment of the amounts to be raised in the campaign, etc. 
After consultation with various educational agencies and 
with the college leaders among our own people, it was de- 
cided that three million of this money should be divided 
among ten colleges and the balance of five hundred theu- 
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sand dollars among other institutions of different grades 
under the general direction of this business men’s commis- 
sion. 

Now, one very valuable thing that came right in the 
outstart was to show our business men, by their own in- 
vestigation, the needs both for and of our colleges, and to 
arouse them to what must happen if the colleges were 
to meet their tasks. In the next place, coming as I do 
directly from one of our campaigns, I wish to say some- 
thing of the methods which are being employed to raise 
these funds. The first campaign began in the spring of 
1914 and up to the close of the last local campaign, that 
in the Inland Empire, in the middle of December, some- 
thing over four million and two hundred thousand dollars 
of the entire amount had been subscribed, and the entire 
campaign must be concluded by the first of June, 1918. I 
think, as I said a moment ago, you might be interested to 
know something of the means employed in promoting this 
great educational campaign among our people. We have 
not, as you well know, the admirable general church or- 
ganization of which Dr. Hancher has just spoken, so that 
we have to proceed along entirely different lines from those 
he has indicated. The leaders of the Men and Millions 
Movement select, after consultation with those concerned, 
certain localities where the campaigns are to be conducted, 
then a team of anywhere from twelve to twenty or twenty- 
two people are brought together in’ this particular section. 
These teams are made up of three different groups: one 
is a missionary group, consisting of missionaries on leave 
of absence or those who have retired from active mission- 
ary service, and are still in the employ of our Foreign So- 
ciety ; then a group of the heads of various church boards, 
like the Home Missionary Board, the National Benevolent 
Association, the Board of Ministerial Relief, and so on, and 
finally a college group consisting of executives of our col- 
leges. The team thus made up conducts first of all a 
meeting with the ministers of churches likely to be visited 
by the team. There is then held a so-called “Set-up Meet- 
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ing” to which are invited, on the day following this first 
meeting, not only these same ministers but the leading mem- 
bers of the various churches, and the entire day is spent 
in a consideration of the great world task of the church. 
The entire mission field, both home and foreign as well, 
our benevolent enterprises and the work of the colleges are 
emphasized very strongly. 

- In addition, great stress is also laid upon the steward- 
ship of wealth, the function of the church, and the busi- 
ness methods of the congregation. Following this general 
meeting, which I might say in passing, is always very in- 
spiring, meetings are held in the various churches to be 
visited by the team, the larger team having been broken 
up into smaller sections for this purpose. To each of these 
churches goes a sub-team consisting of four members, a 
leader with three others. The service there in the morn- 
ing or in the evening on Sunday is given over to another 
presentation of the entire task, and I would say further 
that no gifts are ever called for publicly, that being always 
a private matter. Usually, on the days immediately follow- 
ing ‘Sunday, there are certain other meetings which are 
particularly interesting. One such is a meeting with the 
women’s organization of the church, another meeting—and 
it is of that I wish to speak particularly—is what we call 
the “Life Meeting.” In the evening, the ladies of the 
church visited give to the young people of the church, young 
folks between fifteen and twenty-five years of age, a sup- 
per or luncheon. At the conclusion of this, these young 
people are addressed by the members of the team. First, 
a general statement is made by the leader setting forth 
the object of the meeting. This is followed by a mission- 
ary, speaking of his particular field. Then comes the col- 
lege representative, usually the college president, who is 
present and who emphasizes the need for preparation for 
life tasks, and the need for college training, together with 
an attempt to inspire the students with an ambition to go 
to college. Lastly, an appeal is made by the leader of the 
team, who closes with the presentation of a card such as 
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I have here in my hand, with the request that each one 
shall take the card and without consulting his neighbor read 
it and consider it carefully and if he is so disposed, to 
sign it. This is to constitute declaration of life -purpose, 
but is not, however, a demand for volunteer service, as 
you will see by reading it: “Believing that I should accept, 
as my life calling, that form of Christian service which 
will enable me most effectively to advance the Kingdom of 
God, I gladly make this declaration of my purpose: 

“(1) To examine the world field with reference to op- 
portunities for life investment ; 


“(2) To read God’s Word regularly, to pray constant- 
ly and to seek the help of Christian friends in order to find 
out just what life task to undertake ; 


“(3) And to secure as adequate preparation as pos- 
sible in a Christian college for my life work.” 

This card has a place for the date, the name of the 
local church and the high school grade or the college class, 
and the address; also, a question: “Do you expect to enter 
college, or do you desire to enter college?” The card is 
in duplicate, and if the young man or young woman is dis- 
posed to sign this card he or she is asked to turn back to 
the representatives of the Men and Millions Movement 
the half that is filled out and to keep the other half for 
future reference. The cards are then collected and for- 
warded to the Central Office of the Men and Millions 
Movement in Cincinnati and are there filed for the purpose 
of reference, the idea being that the central office will seek 
to keep in touch with the young people who have thus ex- 
press their intentions. Furthermore, these cards are avail- 
able for the college presidents in whose territory they have 
been signed up. So that in this way the college authorities 
may keep in touch with the student. Moreover, at the cen- 
tral office, Mr. R. H. Miller, one of the secretaries of this 
movement, is preparing suitable literature to be sent to these 
students, and it is proposed to answer inquiries and to assist 
the student in carrying out his intentions, if possible. Up 
to date, something like forty-two hundred young people 
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have signed these cards. I am not prepared to say, of 
course, what will be the result of all this. I do feel quite 
sure of one thing, however, these meetings have been most 
inspiring for our young people. Many have been given a 
new ambition; they have come to see that it is absolutely 
necessary in these days to prepare adequately for the life 
task, not merely for the ministry or for mission work, but 
for any task that one may undertake as a Christian woman 
or a Christian man, and I am quite sure that a great many 
have a vision of a new goal which they had not dreamed of 
before. 

What are some of the results of this effort? Certainly 
the movement has accomplished a great deal towards uni- 
fying the church; it has brought together in a new co- 
operation our various missionary and benevolent agencies 
as represented by their boards and has also put them 
definitely behind the educational program of the church, 
because we have all discovered that at bottom the educa- 
tional problem is the great problem, and that after all is 
the first thing that we must take care of. It is also laying 
upon the church a sense of responsibility for taking part 
in the educational program of the church, and it is, as I 
said a moment ago, enlarging the vision, I think, for a 
great many young people. 

I wish also to say: There are many more results which 
I feel sure are coming out of this general movement, but 
I desire to mention one thing that some may perhaps smile 
a bit about. This movement, as the leaders of it have said, 
has been a movement of prayer. In fact, never does a 
team go into a meeting without having met first for a short 
session of prayer, consisting of short prayers from each 
member of the team, so that, from my own personal ex- 
perience, I can say that as we go into those meetings we 
go as a unit, each feeling the keenest possible interest in 
the success of everyone. It has taken a lot of the selfish- 
ness out of many of us and it has brought us together in 
a way we have never been brought together before. I have 
had the good fortune in the last six or eight months to 
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be in three of these campaigns, and out of my own personal 
experience I can testify that it is the finest and most valuable 
experience I have ever had in my life. I am not quite 
sure of what the general result will be upon the church. 
It can only be good, I think. I think also it may help some 
of us college presidents to a chance to save our own souls. 


PRESIDENT HODGMAN. 


This is a report, Mr. Chairman, of certain co-operative 
efforts, some successful and some unsuccessful, engaged 
in by the five Protestant colleges of Minnesota—Carleton, 
Hamline, St. Olaf, Macalester, and Gustavus Adolphus. 
We co-operated with the University in preventing, at least 
for the present, the state normal schools from recognition 
as junior colleges, and transfer privileges therefore to the 
university and to our colleges. Second, the tendency in 
Minnesota, as in most states, is for high schools, some of 
them able, most of them not, to add a year or two to their 
course and seek transfer privileges as junior colleges. We 
thought the best way to handle that was through a com- 
mittee of strict accreditment, a committee consisting of rep- 
resentatives of the State University, of the colleges and of 
the department of public education. So far the university 
only has acted. We believe that all should unite in a State 
Commission, which shall determine just what high schools 
shall be accredited in this proposed extension. 

Third, we believe that a common representative of the 
Christian educational forces of the State, a representative 
who should appear in the interest of these Protestant Col- 
leges, in pulpits, in high schools, in teachers’ assemblies, 
would be a good thing. We want a high-grade man to rep- 
resent Christian education in Minnesota in these respects. 
Because a man has not yet been found, the plan has not 
yet been carried out, but it has been discussed and favored. 

Fourth, we favor the employment of a common fiscal 
agent, a man who shall guard and invest the total endow- 
ment funds of the colleges—now something around three 
million dollars for these five—believing that such a high- 
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grade man will use greater care in the safeguarding of these 
funds and probably will secure larger return for the dif- 
ferent institutions. Here again it means a high quality 
man, and he is uot yet in sight. 

Fifth, these five Protestant colleges, with a Roman 
Catholic institution, St. Thomas, united in saying that be- 
ginning with next September we would not permit freshmen 
to participate in intercollegiate athletic teams. That was 
done to save these freshmen from distractions in the first 
year—so fatal to them—and in a measure to prevent the 
offering of improper inducements to these entering stu- 
dents. It cannot succeed in whole unless neighboring states 
take similar action, but we hope and trust’ that this practice 
will become general in the Northwest. 

Lastly, the five Protestant colleges united in a summer 
co-operative advertising plan. Two of the presidents were 
selected as a committee. They prepared advertisements for 
all five colleges. In their hands each college put the usual 
amount that was devoted to summer advertising, exclusive 
of the denominational church paper in which each college 
advertises as heretofore. They made contracts with the 
papers—fifteen or twenty—prepared ten or twelve different 
copies and paid the bills. Each form had “Colleges of 
Minnesota” at the top, the names of the institutions with 
their location on the margin with varying order, so that no 
preference should be given, and at the close, “Address 
presidents for catalogue and other information.” The body 
of the reading matter varied in each case. I have selected 
three of them to read as samples. The first one: “These 
Protestant colleges of Minnesota, believing in the principles 
of Christian education and that their aims and purposes are 
one, have agreed to unite in the following announcement to 
prospective students. In the courses they offer, as well as 
their methods and administration, they seek not only the 
culture of the mind, but also of the spirit. In all their work, 
therefore, emphasis is laid upon character, intellectual dis- 
cipline, co-operation, and community service. Address 
presidents for catalogue and other information.” 
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Another, same head, same margin: “Graduates of in- 
dependent or small colleges do not suffer in educational 
standing. They furnish in Minnesota: 

A large »roportion of the teachers of the State. 
A majority of the leading superintendents of the 
State. 
All of the Nermal School presidents of the State. 
All of the college presidents of the State. 
All of the officials of the Educational Department 
of the State. 
Post graduate work has been taken by some of the above 
in the University of Minnesota or other graduate schools. 
Write President for catalogue and other literature.” 

Again: “These Protestant colleges offer to high school 
graduates courses leading to the degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
St. Olaf and Gustavus Adolphus also have preparatory 
schools. . 

“Their curricula are broadly cultural and fundamental 
to the best professional, technical and business ‘vocations. 
All have music and art courses of varying completeness. 
They do not teach engineering, law, medicine, agriculture, 
but do lay foundations for these vocations. 

“Address Presidents for catalogues and other in- 
formation.” 

It would be rash to say, in this year when all colleges 
report increased attendance, that the mere fact that the 
Minnesota colleges all. had satisfactory increases was due 
to this advertising. We do not claim this, but we are well 
enough pleased with the results to try it again. 











NEW FIELDS FOR COLLEGE MEN AND WOMEN 


Wit1aM S. Kies, Vice-President National City Bank, New 
York. 

CHARLES WHITING WILLIAMS, Equitable Life Assurance 
Society, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Mrs. Heten T. Woo tey, Director Vocation Bureau, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


TRAINING FOR WORLD SERVICE 
WILLIAM S. KIES 


The biggest opportunity ever offered any people for 
world service has found this nation, because of lack of 
training and experience, unready to assume in a broadly 
comprehensive manner the responsibilities and obligations 
which go with the opportunity. We have reason for con- 
gratulation that we have accomplished as much as we have 
during the last two years. Our export trade, it is true, has 
more than doubled during the war period, but has this been 
because of any particular enterprise or exceptional effort 
on our part? The warring nations have had to draw on this 
country for food supplies and munitions of war. Other 
countries, whose former sources of supply in Europe have 
been shut off, have entered our markets and bought our 
goods because this country ‘alone could supply their wants. 
We have experienced a market dominated entirely by buy- 
ers, with practically no competition, and a demand, in al- 
most every line, far exceeding our output. 

In the field of international finance, the money lenders 
of the world have turned borrowers. England, for cen- 
turies the world’s banker, has resold to us the large part of 
our securities which she previously held, and, with her 
allies, has borrowed hundreds of millions of dollars in our 
market. The other nations of the world, whose money for 
development purposes England, France, Belgium and Ger- 
many had heretofore supplied, have likewise been forced to 
turn to the United States for financial assistance. Our 
foreign loans in 1916 have exceeded two billions of dollars. 

3ut here, too, we have had things all our own way. 
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We were the only lender in the market, and, without any 
substantial competition, we have been able to fix our own 
terms. Distracted nations, under the force of grinding 
necessity, have literally flung their hoarded gold into our 
laps. Today we hold nearly one-third of the world’s entire 
known supply of gold. Novices as it were in international 
finance, we are actually at a loss whether to view this flood 
of gold as a menace or as a national blessing. 

In the field of commercial banking, the whole world is 
open to us. Dollar exchange in South America is an accom- 
plished fact. Direct dollar transactions with the Far East 
are no longer a novelty, and commercial credits in dollars 
are in daily use for the importation of tea from Ceylon, 
rubber from Sumatra, tin from Malaysia, and wool from 
South Africa and Australia. 

Branch banks have been established in South America, 
and in Europe. Direct facilities, through the branches of 
an all-American banking institution, are available for busi- . 
ness practically all over the world. 

Prosperity at home has touched every corner of the 
United States. Our industries are expanding; production 
in all lines is at its maximum. Wages are high, and every 
man who wants to work can find work. Manufacturers in 
all lines are showing increased profits, and business is on a 
sounder basis than ever before. War profits have enabled 
the paying off of debts, the setting aside of sinking funds, 
the writing off of plant depreciation, and the building up of 
substantial surpluses and reserves. It would seem that we 
might feel justly proud of our record during the war period. 
But how much of what has been done has been the fruit of 
trained vision, of constructive thinking and far-sighted 
planning, of intelligent economic leadership, and how much 
the result of pure luck, and a combination of, for us, 
fortuitous circumstances? 

Without desiring in any way to detract from the credit 
which is due our financial and commercial leaders for their 
really exceptional skill in meeting and handling new 
problems, nevertheless it may not be amiss to point out that 
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no definite, clean-cut commercial or financial policy seems 
as yet to have been formulated for the future. Our coun- 
try’s position at present might well be compared to that of 
an individual who suddenly, by inheritance, had acquired 
great wealth, carrying with it the control and management 
of large enterprises. Having no previous training fitting 
him to assume the responsibilities of his new position in 
life, the future of his properties, for a time at least, will 
depend upon good luck and the chance that his mistakes and 
blunders will not be serious. It will be perfectly natural 
for this newly rich individual to think only in terms of the 
present, having little care for the future, to underestimate 
his responsibilities and obligations, to indulge in extrava- 
gant expenditures, and to do a great many foolish things 
without considering the consequences. It will take many 
years for him to get his bearings and to view his new 
estate in its proper perspective. Ultimately, if he has brains 


. and good sense, experience will teach him the needed 


lessons, give him the required training, and supply the 
breadth of vision necessary to the proper handling of his 
affairs. And thus it has been with our newly acquired 
foreign trade. 

When the demands of new foreign markets began to 
make themselves felt in this country, our manufacturers, 
in large part, found themselves inexperienced in the matter 
of foreign trade. They sought help. There was no class of 
trained young men with a knowledge of the language 
of the countries with whom we sought to trade avail- 
able for the development of the sales end of the busi- 
ness. There were few men qualified to supervise the 
handling of the export business at home. The result has 
been that our efforts to develop a market like South 
America have met with a great deal of justifiable criticism. 
Because of the lack of trained men at home to understand 
the requirements of a given, market, goods have been im- 
properly packed, careful directions have been unheeded, 
documents have not been properly made out, and so much 
dissatisfaction has resulted from the methods of some of 
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our exporters that in the Argentine, for example, the most 
important body of business men in the Nation held a special 
meeting and adopted resolutions in criticism of the business 
methods of American manufacturers. This action was 
perhaps due to the practices of a large minority of those 
_ exporting to the Argentine, but the good name and prestige 
of all American exporters has suffered as the result of the 
acts of a few. In most instances the practices complained 
of were not cases of premeditated bad faith or attempted 
trickery, but mistakes and blunders due to carelessness and 
a lack of education as to the needs of this foreign market. 

Just a little over two years ago, The National City 
Bank established the first branch of an American bank in 
a foreign country. Since that time it has opened nine other 
branches. Twice as many branches would have been estab- 
lished had the bank been able to have found properly quali- 
fied men to run them, who were willing to live abroad. Such 
men should have not only practical experience in banking, 
but a thorough grasp of the principles of international 
finance and foreign exchange, a knowledge of the language 
of the country to which they are assigned, a sympathetic 
understanding of its peoples and an appreciation of its 
national ideals, and a vision broad enough to comprehend 
the possibilities for industrial and commercial development. 
Such men are scarcely to be found in this country today. 
Until we train them we shall make mistakes in our foreign 
enterprises, and our progress will be handicapped. 

The merchants of this country who plan to develop 
large international business need the same kind of men. A 
problem still unsolved is presented to the colleges and uni- 
versities of the United States which must prepare to train 
them, and in this training the business world must co-oper- 
ate. A broader training is needed not alone for the man 
who is actually going to enter foreign service, but it is just 
as necessary for the citizen of tomorrow who is to stay at 
home and take a place in our industrial and commercial life. 
The business man of the future must be able to look beyond 
the country’s boundaries, and to think internationally. 
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Events are daily occurring in Europe fraught with 
gravest consequences for the future of this country. We 
see governments taking over private enterprises of all kinds. 
The State is supreme, and individual identity is fast being 
submerged. This spirit of nationalism will be felt in indus- 
try and in commerce. The rehabilitation of shattered gold 
reserves in the belligerent countries will necessitate produc- 
tion and exportation on a large scale after the war. These 
products will be sold in the markets of the world at any 
price that will make them sell because their sale will be a 
national necessity. Trade and commerce must rebuild 
Europe, and commerce and the industries which feed it will 
be the subject of nationalized effort. The war has taught 
lessons of economy, of discipline, of the importance of 
organization, and of centralized control. These lessons will 
not be forgotten when the war is over. For the United 
States this means keener competition hereafter, not alone 
in foreign markets, but in our domestic markets as well. 


We have the capacity for almost unlimited production 
in this country, and the greatest resources of any nation in 
the world. Trained intelligence and resourceful leadership 
will enable us to hold our own against competition from 
any source. The future leaders of this country must come 
from the young men schooled in our colleges and universi- 
ties; but their training must be broader, more comprehen- 
sive, and at the same time more practical than it has been 
in the past. They must be thoroughly grounded in the basic 
principles of industrial organization, of commerce, and of 
finance, and must be drilled in the application of economic 
theories to modern conditions. They must be taught to 
think clearly and soundly, and to plan with intelligent vision. 

A glance backward over a century and a quarter of 
our history must impress you with the lack of this quafity 
of clear thinking on the part of our national leaders. May 
not this in great part be due to the lack of sound practical 
training in economics in our colleges? For economic * 
thought naturally finds its source of inspiration in our insti- 
tutions of learning. Mr, Vanderlip, in a speech in this city 
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a month or so ago, said that we are a nation of economic 
illiterates. I was inclined at first to resent that statement, 
but when I analyzed the charge I was finally forced to admit 
that it was probably justified. i had perhaps more unusual 
opportunities for studying economics than many college 
students, because it was my privilege to attend an ‘institution 
where the faculty in economics was unusually distinguished 
- and able. My criticism of my training in economics is that 
while I was taught the theory and principles of economics, 
and considered economic problems in the abstract, yet there 
was no course tending to apply these principles in a prac- 
tical manner to the economic problems of my own country. 
I do not know whether this has been changed since my time, 
but it would have been more helpful to me to have had 
pointed out the economic blunders and mistakes in our legis- 
lative history, and to have been taught in outline, at least, 
the fundamentals of sound economic policy as applied ‘to 
the United States, than to have listened for months to lec- 
tures on the economic theories of French and English 
economists and philosophers without any demonstration of 
the practical application of these theories to modern con- 
ditions. 

Our economic policies in this country, in general, have 
been of the hit or miss variety, not the result of intelligent 
planning and far-sighted vision, but inspired rather by the 
exigencies of a particular occasion or the need of creating 
an issue for a political campaign. We usually tread the 
easiest path trusting to luck and Providence to keep us out 
of trouble. To justify the truth of the statement, let us 
pass in quick review our course on but a few matters of 
gravest economic importance. First, consider our scheme 
of taxation. Can anyone say that it represents a conscious, 
thought-out plan for fairly distributing the burdens of the 
expense of running the Government? We tax ability, energy 
and good management, everything which tends to progress 
and development, and, by reason of the inherent weakness 
of our plan, encourage, through exemptions or small pro- 
portionate taxes, mediocrity, waste and inefficiency. There 
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is no relation between our national or state incomes and our 
expenditures. We spend the money first and raise it after it 
has been spent. Appropriation bills, involving national 
expenditures running up into staggering figures, are passed 
without any clear idea of where the money is coming from. 
The result is further taxation along the lines of least resist- 
ance—that is, upon property which ¢an be easily levied upon 
and which already bears more than its burden of taxes. 
How long could an individual or a business operate on these 
lines? ; 

Consider the handling of our tariff problem. This is 
preeminently an economic question. The tariff presents 
itself in three aspects: first, as a revenue producer; second, 
as an equalizer of economic conditions between this country 
and its competitors ; third, as an instrumentality for the pur- 
pose of developing reciprocal trade relations. But the tariff 
in all our history has been treated as purely a political issue, 
and no definite, continuous tariff policy has resulted. It has, 
therefore, been impossible for manufacturers to plan intelli- 
gently for the future beyond the life of a single: political 
administration. 

The day-to-day opportunist character of our economic 
thinking is nowhere better illustrated than in the handling 
of the problems connected with what has been termed big 
business. First, the encouragement of the development of 
manufacture and business in the broadest, most unre- 
stricted way. With the vast resources at our command, and 
the rapid growth of the country, this resulted in the build- 
ing up of large units of production. Bitter competition 
followed, resulting in economic loss and waste. Then came 
the period of combination in an endeavor to get away from 
the losses due to competitive warfare. The Government 
looked on encouragingly. We took a sort of national pride 
in the bigness of our combinations. Again there was no 
intelligent thought of the future. How easy it would have 
been at this period in the history of our industrial combina- 
tions to have developed some fair plan of governmental 


control and supervision which would have prevented abuses 
s 
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and harmful practices, and at the same time have encour- 
aged efficient organization in the interest of economy of 
production. But again we traveled the circle, and after 
years, when billions of the savings of our people had been 
invested in our large industrial concerns, we came back to 
the starting point and adopted the policy of compulsory 
competition, and this at a time when all the world, led by 
Germany, the apostle of organized efficiency, had reached 
the conclusion that combination and co-operative effort were 
inevitable to success in industry and commerce. 


One other example from the past. Look back upon the 
course we have traveled in the development of our currency 
and financial system. We started right, with the idea of a 
sound currency system and a great central bank modeled 
after that institution which has weathered the storms of 
centuries, the Bank of England, but we have wandered all 
over the lot, gone off at tangents, traveled in circles, and 
finally, after a century, are at last back on the main road. A 
sketch of the path we have traveled would look like the 
track of a drunken man in the snow. 


In a way, our lack of a definite economic policy may be 
laid to the phenomenal growth of our country. Our prob- 
lems have multiplied with our growth, and our leaders, 
wrestling with the difficulties of the present, have -had little 
time to think or plan for the future. It is a fact that often 
the people of this country have been ahead of their leaders. 
Sound constructive leadership in the advocacy of definite 
policies has always commanded popular support. The 
political party with a clean-cut economic program has 
usually had the advantage. How vitally important then the 
training of a generation of clear thinkers. From the young 
men who are graduating yearly from your institutions must 
come the business, financial and political leaders of the 
future. Upon their ability to understand and solve the big 
problems of the future will depend our position in the com- 
munity of nations. 

We must have the leadership that will enable us to 
develop a comprehensive industrial and commercial policy 
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in this country, a sound and forceful leadership that will 
create a public opinion which will ‘compel the passage of 
constructive legislation in aid of the upbuilding of our 
national commerce. We must have the help of Congress in 
the building up of our foreign trade. Organization is needed 
to win in foreign markets. The right of our exporters and 
importers of raw materials to combine in export associations 
or cartels must be definitely established. We should own 
the means of delivering our sales to our customers; legis- 
lation in aid, not in hindrance of the development of our 
merchant marine is therefore necessary; export trade must 
be financed; our banking facilities must be extended 
throughout the world; and branch banking fostered and 
encouraged. Trade banks may have to be provided to 
aid the manufacturer in the extension of credits to foreign 
customers. A permanent footing in foreign markets can 
best be obtained by foreign investments in the building up 
of the resources of undeveloped countries. Such invest- 
ments, when honestly made and not for exploitation pur- 
poses, must in the future receive better protection from our 
Government. Exhibitions of American products in for- 
eign countries might well be undertaken under Government 
auspices, and an efficient trade information service, modeled 
along German lines, should be built up. The tariff, with 
intelligent handling, should play an important part in the 
building up of foreign commerce. In short, every instru- 
mentality which ‘it is possible for our Government to use 
should be brought into service in an effort to maintain and 
develop our foreign commerce. But again let me empha- 
size that public opinion alone can compel government action 
and that the creation of public opinion always depends upon 
intelligent leadership. 

The ability to sell in the markets of the world depends 
upon the ability to produce cheaply at home. If we are 
to hold our own in the future contest with a reorganized 
Europe, our production costs must come down, and waste 
and efficiency in production be eliminated. If our goods 
cost us more to make than they do our competitors, we will 
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sell them at a loss. The average increase of wages in this 
country during the last two years and a half has been ap- 
proximately 30 per cent, whereas the unit efficiency of labor, 
due to the necessary training of new laborers, has scarcely 
held its own. 

From reports, which we have every reason to believe 
are true, we learn that the capacity of production per unit 
of labor employed in Europe has vastly increased during 
the war. A new element, in the labor of women, has been 
introduced, which will make for still cheaper labor costs 
in the future in Europe in comparison with those in the 
United States. 

The inefficiency of labor is due, in most instances, to 
improper management and superintendence, and this usually 
‘is the result of incapacity due to lack of proper training. 
Mr. Edward N Hurley, Charman of the Federal Trade 
Commission, is authority for the statement that a large 
majority of the manufacturers of the United States do not 
know the actual cost of producing or marketing their prod- 
uct, due to the lack, in some instances, of any cost systems 
whatever, and, in others, to improper methods .of account- 
ing. 

The perpetual strife between capital and labor must 
be ended. Their interests are mutual. ‘Neither can prosper 
if production costs too high to permit a profitable market- 
ing of output. Disastrous strikes must be done away with. 
The problem of unemployment should not be incapable of 
solution. There is probably no greater economic loss to this 
country than that which comes from the frequent discharge 
or the quitting of men and the necessary training of new 
men in their jobs. The tremendous capital investment in 
manufacturing plants in this country may be made several 
times more productive and the cost of production reduced 
when that plant investment shall be made to pay twenty- 
four hours a day instead of eight to ten hours, as has been 
the custom. If we could use our plants during the whole 
twenty-four hours, it would be possible to shorten the 
hours of labor. In the whole field of production careers of 
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greatest usefulness are open to men who have the vision 
to see what must be done, and the energy and courage to 
do it. 

There will be, too, unlimited work and countless oppor- 
tunities for young men as active representatives of Amer- 
ican enterprise in foreign countries. South America, China 
and Russia are literally treasurehouses of undeveloped 
resources. Thousands of miles of railroads will be built 
in these countries in the next decade. Great stretches of 
fertile lands in the semi-tropics will be cleared and planted. 
Irrigation and drainage will one day reclaim millions of 
acres in China and put an end to the floods which yearly 
devastate that country. Russia, a country so vast and with 
resources so varied and extensive as to be almost incapable 
of comprehension, will welcome our engineers, our bankers 
and our business men in the great developments of the near 
future. 

To do successfully the things which are opening out be- 
fore us, our one vital need is men. During the last several 
years, I have heard the following many, many times: “If 
we could find a man who had the experience and training to 
handle this proposition, we would gladly take it up.” It 
is an old story, but it always seems impossible to find just 
the right man for the job. There, of course, has never 
been a lack of applicants for positions. A large part of 
my time each day is taken up with meeting men who think 
they can fill any position in the United States or anywhere 
else, but the seeker after the job is rarely the man you 
want. In the great majority of cases, these have neither 
the character nor the training that would fit them for for- 
eign service. 

Of course the business world has no right to expect 
that the university or college will send into it men who are 
immediately fit to assume positions of responsibility, but it 
has a right to expect that men will be sent with a sound 
fundamental training in economics, finance and commerce, 
with minds trained to grasp situations quickly, and schooled 
in what might be termed the diplomacy of business, Every 
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new man in an organization is somebody’s problem and re- 
quires someone’s attention to direct him. If he needs too 
much direction for too long a time, he costs more than he 
is worth. This has been one of the difficulties in the City 
Bank in our endeavor to build up the staffs of our foreign 
branches. To meet this situation, and to provide men for 
its foreign branches, the City Bank has worked out a 
plan of co-operation with the universities and colleges of 
the country whereby juniors and seniors are taken into the 
bank during their summer vacations and upon their gradua- 
tion are placed in a preparatory training class. During these 
periods of training every effort is made to teach those 
things which are essential to foreign work. 

It has been my privilege to be in very close touch with 
this work, and to obtain from time to time reports of the 
progress made by the young men in these classes. The 
training course of the bank has itself been in the nature of 
an experiment, and is still in a state of flux. We have 
gathered young men from some thirty colleges in the United 
States, and naturally have found some well prepared in 
certain lines while particularly wanting in others. 


The weak spot in the education of practically all of 
the men who have come to us has been in languages. With 
scarcely an exception students who have reported two or 
three years of college French or Spanish have been usable 
to carry on most ordinary business conversation. They can 
read French or Spanish, as the case may be, and make 
translations, but are utterly incapable of using the language 
as a vehicle for the transaction of business. Some of our 
schools of commerce have special courses in business Eng- 
lish—why not business French and business Spanish? 
Could you not find a place in the senior year of your com- 
merce course for what might be termed a laboratory course 
in French or Spanish? Take a series of ordinary business 
transactions and have them carried on in the language. Pre- 
pare a special business vocabulary with which the student 
shall be familiar before he leaves college. I do not mean 
to underestimate the desirability of a knowledge of gram- 
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mar and the ability to read and appreciate the literature in 
a particular language, but I am talking now from the busi- 
ness man’s point of view, and I believe we have a right to 
ask that schodls of commerce sending us young men, sup- 
posedly equipped with a knowledge of a particular language, 
should see that these young men have the kind of knowl- 
edge that is of practical value. 

I will not take the time to discuss in detail our experi- 
ences with the two classes of college men who have been 
in training in the bank. Let me say this, however, that the 
young men who have come to us from every part of the 
United States, are, without exception, a credit to the insti- 
tutions which have sent them. They have shown aptitude 
for their work, and an earnestness and enthusiasm that 
promises well for the future. 

I had occasion some time ago to ask them to criticise 
their college courses as a means of preparation for the 
particular work in which they were engaged. Practically 
all found fault with their language training. None wanted 
to give up the cultural side of the college course. The ma- 
jority felt that a good many of the studies which fill the 
curriculum in the early years might be supplanted by others 
of more practical value. Higher mathematics, the dead 
languages, and philosophy were mentioned as studies which 
might be dispensed with by the man fitting himself for busi- 
ness. All agreed that practical laboratory work of the 
greatest value would result from a plan of co-operation 
between colleges and the banks, business houses and manu- 
facturing institutions in the neighborhood of the colleges, 
whereby college men could be taken into these business 
institutions during vacation periods. Practically all agreed 
that theory must precede practice, but that the practical 
application of theories taught in colleges was not always 
clearly comprehended by the student. 

My own criticism, based upon my talks with many 
young college men, is that the large majority of college 
graduates have too little vision, lack world interest, and 
are, in a word, too much United States This, of course, is 
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not entirely the fault of our colleges, but has its roots in our 
elementary schools. From early childhood we have been 
taught that this is the one country of opportunity, that our 
form of government is the best, and that our institutions 
leave nothing to be desired. No other nation has the same 
high ideals as we; no other people are as intelligent as we, 
‘and no other country is as progressive. This holier than 
thou attitude does not tend to make us internationally popu- 
lar, and probably explains why we are generally misunder- 
stood and disliked by other nations. Despite all we have 
done to cultivate the friendship of Latin-America, these 
Republics still look upon us with suspicion. The Allies, 
from necessity, have been forced into close business rela- 
tions with us, but careful observers report that, as a people, 
we are misunderstood and our motives questioned. Our 
relations with Japan have resulted in frequent friction. We 
somehow or other lack the ability to appreciate the ideals 
and aims of other peoples. We have no sympathetic 
understanding of their characteristics, customs and habits. 
Having adopted a national policy of self-sufficiency, we nat- 
urally lack the aptitude for developing international friend- 
ships. These faults can only be remedied by education, and 
much of our effort with these classes of young men has 
been of necessity directed toward enlarging their perspective 
and broadening their vision. 


The colleges and universities of this country, however, 
must assume the leadership in the elimination of these flaws 
in our national character. To do this means that in your 
curricula there should be found a place for the teaching 
of enough of the history of modern nations with whom we 
wish close contact to enable us to better understand them. 


I realize that much of what I have said has been critical 
of educational methods in this country, but I have not lost 
sight of the great developments in our schools and colleges 
along the lines of systematic education of young men for 
business and cOmmerce. The business world appreciates 
sincerely the efforts of those college presidents and pro- 
fessors who have planned and built up the schools of busi- 
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ness administration and commerce which are today an 
important part of so many of our universities. 


I am afraid that many a speech has been made and 
many an article has been written about education in Europe 
by men who had no idea of what is being accomplished 
here in the United States. A few months ago I sent a gen- 
eral letter to colleges and universities throughout the coun- 
try, asking their executive heads for information about 
the constructive policies upon which they were building up 
courses in business science. The letters and the literature 
outlining courses which I received in return showed me a 
development now going on which I confess was a splendid 
surprise. The best part of it is that everywhere throughout 
the United States the leaders in the university world seem 
to appreciate the importance of business training and have 
devoted themselves whole-heartedly to the development of 
practical business courses. (Quantity and quality considered, 
probably as much has been done in the last two or three 
years in providing facilities for education of men who 
expect to take places in the executive organization of the 
kind of business we do today than was done in ten years 
before. ; 

Many new schools of commerce, with full equipment, 
have been established. The universities and colleges which 
had already gone into education for commercial careers 
have put in new courses and toned up old ones, and what is 
most satisfactory in all this situation is that we are only 
beginning. The executives charged with the building up of 
these new institutions all say that they hope to strengthen 
the schools as a result of further experience. There seems 
to be nothing narrow or pedantic in the idea behind this 
great educational drive to place our business on a stronger 
competitive basis. 

There is energy and imagination enough to carry the 
development to a splendid success, and surely no work is 
more vitally important to the permanent prosperity and wel- 
fare of the United States. 

The future of this country is big with the possibility 
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of great achievement. The young men of today have larger 
opportunities for setvice than were ever offered to the 
young men of any other generation. The assassin’s shot 
fired in Sarajevo two and a half years ago was the signal 
for raising the curtain upon a drama in which, as it reaches 
its climax, we are destined to play a most important part. 
Henceforth, ours are the responsibilities and obligations of 
world citizenship. Yours is the specific duty to prepare the 
young men under your charge to assume in the fullest 
measure these responsibilities and obligations. 


INSURANCE AS A FIELD FOR COLLEGE GRAD- 
UATES. 
CHARLES WHITING WILLIAMS, 


In this eentury of science the judgments of us all are 
supposed to be valuable in so far as they are free from 
prejudice and bias. As one born very lately into the insur- 
ance world I can at least claim a viewpoint unbiased by 
either long insurance experience or burdensome information. 
If, however, this were to be set up as an advantage, it 
would have to be offset by a recent and fairly close con- 
nection with college education, not to mention still more 
recent and close contact with the expanse of human need 
in America which is today presented to the social worker. 

-As I see it, our problem is the ever-continuing, life-or- 
death problem of. adjustment—in this case the adjustment 
between the American college and the great field of Amer- 
ican commerce and industry, with especial reference to a 
certain commercial-social or social-commercial part of that 
field called Insurance. 

Now each of these factors, in whose adjustment to 
each other we are interested, is and has been itself making 
on its own account a host of other adjustments to a multi- 
tude of other factors in the life of our country: 

Take the college first. It was, of course, an institution 
transplanted bodily from its habitat in England for the 
training of a select few. But these few were to carry on 
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the cultural traditions of a worthy past and become the 
leaders of the civic, educational and especially the religious 
life of the new country. As long as this was its accepted 
and undisputed function, its career was very even and quite 
fairly successful. Before long, however, it found itself 
called upon to make an adjustment to several new and per- 
plexing factors in the surrounding life. The most outstand- 
ing of these was the body of related facts and the spirit of 
science and scientific freedom introduced to the college 
world quite largely under the auspices of the German uni- 
versity. The new demand appeared to be for the expert 
rather than the scholar or the gentleman. The laboratory 
on the campus and a liberal addition of “real life” off of it 
seemed to be the only matters needed to prepare these new 
leaders. It is not strange that the college showed confusion. 
For a period—and in some quarters, doubtless, this period 
still continues—the result of the confusion was a something 
which resembled neither fish nor fowl in the fauna of edu- 
cation. In the effort to retain a place within the pages of 
the educational “Who’s Who” the college competed with 
the university, the professional schools, the high schools 
and the technical schools all at the same time—and badly 
with them all. The memory of that day and the public’s 
protests at the shortcomings of its college graduates is still 
near enough to be unpleasant. It does not need recalling 
here. , 

The name of this association means, among other 
things, I take it, that the American college has commenced 
to find itself. If I view recent academic history rightly, the 
American college now boldly stands its ground against the 
absurd claims of science, that it represents the sum of life 
and the circle of wisdom. With equal bravery it stands 
against any assumption, however well fortified by tradition, 
that a smattering of a few dead or living literatures or a 
few years’ exposure to a properly aloof and cloistral cul- 
ture fits the country’s youth to live effectively in this cen- 
tury. Today the college which has found itself pleads for 
a working—a wholesome—combination of the scientific and 
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the human and personal elements in our modern life. It 
endeavors—to adopt the phraseology of our dynamic period 
—to explode or set to work nature’s and man’s law-con- 
trolled powers with the spark of human ideals and aspira- 
tions for driving the car of human happiness and progress 
up to constantly higher levels. Scientific because it is not 
afraid to face every one of the facts of the world of things; 
ideal and human because it wants to face all the facts of the 
world of persons and their relations with each other—this 
is the charter of the American college of the Model 1917. 


How has the time passed with our other factor, the 
work-a-day world of commerce and industry that lies just 
off the campus? “i 


What has been said of the college could be repeated 
almost word for word. ‘Temporary defeat of all that 
seemed worth-while came with the confusion which in turn 
came from the same causes in slightly different form. The 
laborer and his family were driven to the verge of starva- 
tion before the victorious charge of the power-driven ma- 
chine. In the sweep of the new conqueror we began to be 
persuaded that no human interests or concerns were worthy 
’ to escape the regulations—the unhuman regulations—of 
the realm of Matter and of Thing. Philosophers and logi- 
cians constructed bomb-proof theories and sciences designed 
to guard the employer or the leader in industry or business 
from all hindrances flavored in any way by human con- 
siderations. 

We were awakened to our better senses by the explo- 
sion of our own powder. A free and exultant science favored 
a huge factory production. This in turn created a huge 
problem of selling. This last furnished a very simple 
laboratory for the analysis and testing of its elementary 
principles. If it works, if the sale attempted on this or 
that principle is made, the principle is true. In the labora- 
tory of salesmanship, accordingly, were first discovered on 
a large scale some of the fundamental values and meanings 
of the human factor in both selling and all the fields of 
modern industry and business. Today to an extent little 
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realized outside its boundaries and especially outside of this 
country, American business is a world of the deeper satis- 
factions and the higher ideals because, like the American 
College, it now endeavors to utilize the methods of material 
science for the fulfillment of largely human and personal 
aims and ends. 

These values of the person and the personal have been 
emphasized as never before, furthermore, by the world 
war. If the nineteenth century was the century of the child, 
the twentieth should be called the century of the effective 
human—the normal child and the producing adult. (The 
shame of it is that the cannon’s roar should have been 
needed to awaken the world to the value of its laboring 
fathers and sons and, following their exit from the factory 
to the battle-field, its working mothers and daughters.) The 
man who sadly testified that while meat of chicken had 
never fallen to his lot because when a child public senti- 
ment gave it to his parents, and later, when himself a parent, 
public sentiment gave it to his children, has now at least a 
fifty-fifty chance at the dainty. 

Another of the few winnings of world war has been 
a demonstration of the efficacy of team-work in the accom- 
plishment of all the larger aims of nations and peoples. 

As the result of their manifold adjustments to the sur- 
rounding life, thus both college and business have come as 
never before to recognize in man the master not the minion 
of the machine, in method and mechanism the powerful 
but nevertheless the indentured slave of personal purpose 
and meaning. With the confidence of both philosophy and 
experience, both of them are making the great peace-pact 
which within our memories seemed impossible between 
science and sentiment, between daily work and permanent 
worths, between material wealth and moral welfare, be- 
tween the “is” and the “would” and “ought.” 

Incidentally, it is worth mentioning that higher educa- 
tion’s schools of commerce and business administration are 
institutional acknowledgments of this fact. Neither higher 
education nor business would have been a party to the ex- 
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change of compliments these schools represent prior to the 
evolution and the adjustments which we have been consider- 
ing. 

Now it is highly pertinent to notice that one of the 
world’s greatest financial enterprises was born in very much 
those conditions which called for such strenuous adjust- 
ments in both business and education. Science in her 
scarlet robes. It was in 1738 that a new contrivance made 
it possible for one weaver to do the work of two and so 
create a demand for quicker methods of spinning. In 1767 
the spinning jenny began to make industrial and social his- 
tory. About the same time Richard Arkwright, the father 
of the factory system, was active. 

In 1757 a petition was presented to the English Crown 
in these words: 

“Great numbers of His Majesty’s subjects, whose sub- 
sistence principally depends on the salaries, stipends and 
other incomes payable to them during their natural lives, or 
on profits arising from their several trades, occupations, 
labor and industry, are very desirous of entering into a 
society for insuring the lives of each other, in order to 
extend after their decease the benefit of their present in- 
comes to their families and relations who may otherwise be 
reduced to extreme poverty and distress by the premature 
death of their several husbands, fathers and friends.” 


The active application and extension of the life insur- 
ance principle proceeded, it would seem, from early con- 
tact with the front line trenches of the oncoming industrial 
or “machinreal” era. It is thus probably the oldest, cer- 
tainly the longest surviving, antidote for the inequalities 
caused by the industrial regime. It is altogether natural, 
therefore, that it should particularly embody from the first 
the features which business and education found by a longer 
route. Insurance is thus an enterprise essentially human 
and for humans. Its motive power is not that of nature 
but of human beings, It is the strength of unity and co- 
operation utilized without the admonition of war and prac- 
ticed on a scale that has no equal in any other field outside, 
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possibly, of government. Nevertheless the effectiveness of 
this great co-operative power depends upon the scientific 
impartiality and exactness with which all the forces affect- 
ing the duration of human life are noted over a long term 
of years. As quite too many know to their hurt, no con- 
sideration will offset the evil effects of a failure to fulfill 
the scientific principle which requires a dispassionate collec- 
tion and study of all the available facts. 

On the philosophical or logical merits of the case, there- 
fore, insurance and the interests it has in mind should not 
fail to present an attractive field for every person who has 
received in the modern college some special training in the 
effective methods for directing the forces of matter or of 
mind with a view to the promotion of the higher human 
or ideal ends. All of its problems make that simple and 
familiar yet severe test of the trained mind—the ability to 
bring the thought of the future to bear upon the decisions 
and activities of the present. This necessity is, of course, 
most compelling upon the salesman. He must be the 
effective interpreter of it to persons a majority of whom 
find all thought of the distant future not only difficult but in 
itself distinctly distasteful as well. Both the mental ability 
to think in terms of the future and the more general ability 
to interpret this need to others should, of course, be im- 
mensely aided by the historical training secured in the col- 
lege halls in the midst of such a wealth of warm personal 
and spiritual relationships as is probably found nowhere 
off the campus. 

The same combination of mental, historical and per- 
sonal training should aid greatly, also, to the exercise of 
patience, a virtue for which insurance work makes a double 
call. For just as the future seems to most minds to have 
little or no bearing on the present, so the activities or con- 
cerns of any number of unknown individuals seem to have 
an extremely slight influence upon the thoughts of most of 
us, however closely intertwined our interests may actually 
be. If the college graduate has not gained a larger human 
sympathy and a quicker facility to deal with people which 
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will make him both more patient and proficieht in inter- 
preting to the average citizen his interest in the future and 
his membership in the lives and welfare of others, then 
he has certainly missed much of the advantage claimed by 
so many of the older graduates for the “college life.’ Like- 
wise he has missed the chief advantage claimed by its found- 
ers and promoters if he fails to be thrilled when apprised 
of the tremendous human service which insurance is already 
performing and the immense opportunity open for its still 
greater performance in the future. 

It is one unpleasant result of modern industry’s “cheap- 
ification” of power that 98 per cent of the able-bodied 
adults of America live on wages. Of 100 persons aged 
twenty-five, thirty-six will be forty years later dead. Five 
of those living at sixty-five will be rich, six will be self- 
supporting and fifty-three will be dependent on friends or 
charity! When we can boast of twice as much insurance as 
all the rest of the world combined in our thirty-six billions 
in active life policies—not counting the four billions of new 
business written last year—it would seem that this needful 
and urgent situation were adequately cared for. As a mat- 
ter of fact, this is very far from true. Even though 
it has doubled more than three times as fast as our 
population and more than twice as fast as our wealth, and 
even after five hundred and fifty millions or so are paid out 
each year on policies to beneficiaries, nevertheless well over 
80 per cent of all persons leave no estate whatever. Of 
3,127,000 widows in our fair country one-third are said to 
lack the necessities and nine-tenths the comforts of life. If 
Professor King of Wisconsin University is right in saying 
that over 51 per cent of all the families in the United States 
earn, under normal conditions, less than $800 a year, ordi- 
nary insurance may be found too expensive to help them. 
Undoubtedly, however, this same group manages somehow 
to contribute a considerable proportion of the $60,000,000 
said to be spent each year for chewing gum and the nearly 
two billions wasted and worse than wasted for alcoholic 
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drink—not to mention the $450,000,000 spent for the society 
of Lady Nicotine. 

In these extremely piping days of peace in one hemi- 
sphere and war in another there should be a particular 
opportunity to make immediate progress in bringing the 
gap which exists today between the nearly $40,000,000,000 
of insurance at present written and the value of our one 
hundred million lives. : 

President Pritchett of the Carnegie Foundation has 
said that the next few years will undoubtedly see a great 
movement to stabilize the economic independence of every 
citizen and worker. New enterprises for the accomplish- 
ment of this through insurance are being invented or pro- 
moted in great number. Indeed it seems that we in America 
have only awakened to the social possibilities of insurance— 
possibilities which have long been understood in Europe. 

ension funds for employees or certain professional groups 
are becoming numerous. Insurance against industrial acci- 
dents by the various states is of course general. Legislation 
providing health insurance for workers is expected to be 
given consideration by about twenty states this year. 

One of the latsst applications of insurance towards the 
meeting of large social needs is what is known as Group 
Insurance. By it all the employes of one employer offering 
an eligible group are insured under one blanket contract and 
without individual medical examination. Ordinarily the basis 
of insurance is one year’s salary with a maximum of $3,000 
to any individual, payable in one or in monthly payments. 
For this, the premium is about 1 per cent—about one-third 
the cost of ordinary insurance, which last in many cases is, 
of course, unobtainable at any price because of age or 
physical condition. During the five years since its inven- 
tion by the Equitable Life Assurance Society it has shown 
itself a practicable and very useful way of preventing the 
economic shock which the death of the breadwinner other- 
wise brings. It also creates immediately a bond of connec- 
tion between the employer, by whom it is ordinarily taken 
out, and the family of the worker, besides representing a 
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platform of common interest in the prevention of all condi- 
tions of work or living which may be unfavorable to long 
life and service. 

Group insurance is also practicable for professional 
groups in the employ of one institution. One college faculty 
is now seriously considering a group policy. 

It is highly significant that in all these later plans the 
idea of prevention is being emphasized. By the location of 
the premium more largely upon those who have failed to 
prevent accidents, for instance, an economic pressure is 
constantly exerted for their reduction to a minimum. The 
co-operative feature of insurance is, as a matter of fact, 
practically indispensable to the prevention of disability or 
to the lengthening of life’ For in many cases, prevention 
of a disease or injury is less an individual than a social or 
group matter; rio one individual, for instance, can by tak- 
ing thought and without the co-operation of many others, 
defend himself against many of the diseases of city life. 

The possibilities of enriching the lives of the millions 
of the future through the prevention of ills now all too 
familiar to our present generation makes a call for the 
inventiveness as well as idealism—the practical idealism—. 
and all the qualities of leadership of the college graduate 
that should not go unheeded. 

If, accordingly, the American College is fulfilling the 
functions we have set up for it, if it is actually delivering 
to the world young men and women who are impressed with 
a desire to secure the largest satisfactions and to be of the 
largest human service through the possession of trained and 
“modernized” —and “mobilized”—minds, then it is evident 
that both the present problems and services and the future 
possibilities of life insurance should exercise an attraction 
not to be refused. For all the ability which.he or she can 
bring to the solution of the problems of selling or inventing 
or promoting or maintaining insurance he can be assured of 
remuneration on a scale that does not exact permanent sac- 
rifice. At the same time he can enjoy the satisfactions 
which ought to be the highest reward of the comparative 
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elect who pass four years on the college campus, the satis- 
faction, namely, of interpreting and helping towards the 
realization of the present generation’s dream of a more 
evenly prosperous and happy world than ever has been. 

Does the college man as a matter of fact measure up 
and fulfill the pattern of the philosophical appropriateness 
which we have here outlined? Here are some testimonies: 

“Every bit of idealism, every bit of sincerity, of mental 
training and acuteness, and especially of the ‘love of folks,’ 
which anybody can bring us from the college we can use— 
and then want still more,” says one general agent. 

“Without that rooted and effective growth of character 
which the college should largely promote, it is impossible 
for any salesman genuinely to convince his patron that he 
sincerely wishes to perform the service which he says he 
wishes to perform”—is the way another puts it. 

Still another, and a college man himself, says: “A force 
of college trained salesmen would be unbeatable if you 
could get them through the first two years of work. My 
personal experience, however, is that they are somewhat 
less patient and less willing to begin at the bottom than 
others. I should be willing, nevertheless, to help any col- 
lege man finance himself for this preliminary year in order 
to overcome this obstacle and so obtain the larger results 
which he will finally get as compared with the non-college 
man.” 

The head of what is probably the largest insurance 
agency in the world writes: “We are going right down to 
the colleges to get our best men. From them we expect the 
future successful agents to develop. We intend next year 
to pick the men from the department of economics of sev- 
eral colleges and train them to be successful life insurance 
men. In reaching college men we are emphasizing not the 
financial end of life insurance, but the opportunities for 
public service in promoting thrift, in the fight against pov- 
erty, in establishing credit, in maintaining firms beyond the 
death of an important member, etc.” 

It would look as though the insurance companies at 
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least were in agreement with our conclusions. But the big! 
problem still remains: How is the college graduate of 
today to be put actually into touch with a field which needs 
him and for which he is from almost every point of view 
exceptionally fitted? 

“It is simply tragic,” writes the head of a bureau of 
occupations, largely for college women, “the way large num- 
bers of college women are going blindly into after-college 
work.” 

“In my experience,” writes the employment secretary 
of the alumni association of one of our largest universities, 
“our graduates divide themselves into three groups when it 
comes to choosing their career: 

“(1) Men who have a very decided bent for a certain 
occupation or profession. 

“(2) Those who have family associations in some 
established business. 

“(3) Men who have no strong inclination and who 
happen into any opening that comes along. 

“The last class is by far the largest.” 

At Harvard, Yale, and other institutions there have been 
series of lectures on the offerings or the requirements of 
the different fields. In Western Reserve University eight- 
een lectures were given during the semester by representa- 
tives of the leading insurance companies before groups of 
interested young men. In some cases, the cost; in others, 
the lack of skill in presentation on the part of the repre- 
sentatives of the different professions has apparently pre- 
vented any great degree of satisfaction in this method of 
preventing the tragedies of the hit-or-miss method of pro- 
fession-choosing. 

It would seem that the American college would do well 
to devote its attention toward the problem which is at this 
present moment receiving the close attention of the coun- 
try’s employers—the lessening of the waste represented in 
the present huge labor turn-over. It often happens that the 
manning of a thousand machines throughout the year re- 
quires the hiring of five or six thousand men—with an 
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obvious waste of many kinds. Is there not a similar or even 
a greater loss to the industrial and the ideal interests of the 
country following the filling, in procession, by one thousand 
college graduates of five thousand jobs! 

Is it not conceivable that the Association of American 
Colleges might at this Conference decide to go as far as 
to determine upon an analysis of this situation and its con- 
sequences? Mr. Taylor, of efficiency fame, has said that 
analysis is 75 per cent of the solution of any problem. It 
might, accordingly, lead to the installation, in one way or 
another, of a more definite purposefulness into the 
present-day college. I, for one, would not wish to see the 
cellege made into a mere vocational preparatory school. 
Undoubtedly, however, there are too many college students 
who think of college as a certain formula or procedure 
which has to be gotten out of the way before regular work 
can be begun. One Tommy, in what would. seem to be a 
rather tempestuous household, was once heard to exclaim: 
“Gee, I wish I was up and spanked and dressed!” Un- 
doubtedly, too, it would be possible to refer to more than 
one academic tradition now enjoying good health on more 
than one campus which is distinctly favorable to this 
Tommy-like attitude. 

Although I am too young a member of the insurance 
fraternity to speak for it, nevertheless I feel sure that it 
would wish to offer hearty co-operation with whatever 
efforts the American college is willing to consider with a 
view to making actual and existent the ideal connection be- 
tween the insurance field and the college graduate. Insur- 
ance needs their mental alertness and staying powers, their 
imagination and ability to deal with people and people’s 
minds, their dynamic idealism. The college also needs the 
great laboratory of scientific and human ideal values insur- 
ance furnishes. What is of enormously greater significance 
is that an American people whose prosperity even at the 
present time is much more spotty than is generally under- 
stood, is looking to both the college and to ‘insurance to 
get the country’s choicest personal resources of leadership 
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and some of its best human laboratory facilities together in 
an effective combination which will be helpful to a lessen- 
ing of our present disgracefully large burden of physical 
and spiritual human misery in 1917 and all the years be- 
yond, 


NEW OPPORTUNITIES FOR COLLEGE WOMEN. 
MRS, HELEN T. WOOLLEY. 


It seems a little like taking advantage of President 
King and of this organization to accept an invitation to talk 
about the vocational field for college-trained women, since 
I am myself concerned with the part of the community 
that stands at the opposite end of the educational scale. I 
have far more to do with finding vocational openings for 
children who have not completed the eighth grade than I 
have with finding them for college-trained women. My 
excuse is that I am exceedingly interested in the entire field, 
and have been watching the vocational trend of college 
women with great interest. 

There is undoubtedly an increasing appreciation in this 
country of the value of college education. Statistics with 
regard to careers of men and women of college training are 
very encouraging. Professor Hollingworth, in his recent 
excellent book on Vocational Psychology, makes some very 
interesting analyses of the relation of college both to the 
whole group of-students in elementary and secondary 
schools, and to the group of those who attain eminence 
in after life. By “eminence” is meant a sufficient degree 
of prominence in the community to be included in such a 
list as “Who’s Who.” Lists of this type are perhaps a bit 
unfair to the business world. They put more stress on 
prominence in scientific, literary, artistic, professional, and 
academic. fields, than on prominence in business. Never- 
theless, they are the. fairest and most general lists we have. 
Measured on the basis of inclusion in “Who’s Who,” emi- 
nence belongs overwhelmingly to those who are graduates 
of colleges. If the school histories of those who graduate 
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from college are studied, they are shown to be the superior 
members of the elementary and high school classes. The 
converse of this statement is that those who drop out of 
school at successive stages are on the whole the inferior 
members of the initial class. The most inferior drop out 
first, and successive eliminations are based to a greater 
extent than has been realized on successive degrees of 
ability. The reason, then, for the superiority of college 
graduates as a class is twofold. They are superior in native 
capacity, and they are superior in amount of training. 

Now, I believe it to be time, that a person of superior 
ability and training can do any kind of work he undertakes 
better than a person of inferior ability and training. If our 
college graduates chose to be carpenters or machine oper- 
ators, I believe they could do it a great deal better than the 
present incumbents of those positions. The point is one 
that I cannot prove, for the obvious reason that so few col- 
lege graduates choose to be carpenters or machine opera- 
tors; but I can illustrate it from a much lower level of the 
educational ladder. In discussions of types of children, the 
contrast between the so-called manually minded and men- 
tally minded children is presented as though there were a 
mental opposition between the two types of ability; as 
though a child who was very superior in abstract mental 
processes was probably inferior in the use of his hands. In 
my laboratory we have disproved such a theory completely. 
We have made measurements of 1,500 children, both in 
mental ability and in manual ability. The results show that 
on the whole those who are superior in mental ability are 
also superior in manual ability, and could, if they choose, 
enter manual types of work and succeed at them better than 
the other group. 

If it is true that college-trained men and women are 
on the whole superior people, and that superior people can 
do any kind of work they undertake better than inferior 
people, then we must conclude that college-trained men and 
women have their choice of the occupations of the world. 
What they do depends on ideals and inclinations, on outlook 
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and interests. Now, it is evident that the interests of col- 
lege-trained men and women have broadened very much in 
the last few years. The two papers given tonight are ex- 
cellent illustrations of the point. Business is rapidly becom- 
ing a far more interesting problem to men of college train- 
ing than it used to be; they are recognizing in it a field 
which offers full scope for all the ability and knowledge 
they possess. Not many years ago the general opinion was 
that any woman who was strong, patient and good-natured, 
could be a good nurse. Only six years ago, in my own city, 
there were no educational requirements for entrance to the 
school of nursing beyond the completion of the eighth 
grade, and I doubt if that one was enforced. Today the 
nurse’s training school is a school of the University under 
the medical college, and the requirements for entrance are 
the same as for any department of the University. The 
reason is that women of education are seeing the possibili- 
ties of nursing. They are recognizing the fact that nursing 
is a field in which they can use to advantage all the science, 
all the literature, and all the knowledge of society which a 
college course can give them. The same statement applies 
to charity visiting, to city administration, to department- 
store management, to a thousand and one occupations which 
used to hold little interest for the college graduate. These 
are all complex social situations, with ramifications as far- 
reaching as life, which should call into play the best ability 
the community has to offer. 

President King has suggested to-you that I would prob- 
ably put.more stress on some vocational fields for women 
than new openings for men. In that assumption he is cor- 
rect. I assumed that my predecessors this evening would 
deal with the phase of the subject relating to men, as they 
have done. 

While it is true that vocational interests are broaden- 
ing for both men and women, there is, I think, a real differ- 
ence in the trend of choice of new occupations in the two 
cases. Real statistics on the subject are lacking. We have 
no systematic follow-up system for college graduates which 
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would enable us to analyze accurately what happens to them 
after they leave college. The time will come, perhaps, when 
every college will keep in touch with its graduates com- 
pletely and systematically enough to know what are their 
future careers, and will be able to discover what relation, 
if any, exists between the type and grade of college work 
done, and future successes and failures. Meanwhile, the 
most suggestive record we have for women is that of the 
College Placement Bureaus. 

We now have seven College Placement Bureaus, ‘iene 
function is to place trained women in occupations other 
than teaching. Since all occupations except teaching and 
housekeeping are comparatively new for women, the rec- 
ords of-these offices apply directly to our subject; they are 
complicated, however, by the fact that none of these bureaus 
are limited to college graduates. They all place trained 
women whose training has been derived in other ways, and 
it is eminently suitable that they should. The preponder- 
ance of college graduates among the women whom they place 
is large, however, and at least the general trend of the place- 
ments they make can be regarded as characteristic. 

The striking generalization which results from a study 
of the placements made by these bureaus is that college- 
trained women, who are entering occupations other than 
teaching, are growing in overwhelming numbers into various 
types of social service activities. I can illustrate what I 
mean by discussing briefly the kind of work which women 
are doing in the various fields open to them. 

Let us consider first the professions. There are few, 
if any, professions that are really closed to women now. To 
be sure, the prejudice against them is stronger in some than 
in others, but prejudices can usually be overcome by really 
successful, efficient work. In the profession of law, which 
is proverbially conservative, the prejudice is strong, and 
yet I doubt if it accounts for the very small number of 
women who are studying law in spite of the fact that many 
colleges are open to them and the still smaller number who 
practice it. There was a very interesting paper in a recent 
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number of the New Republic by a woman lawyer 
who thought she could explain the phenomenon. She said 
her desire was to practice law as a private practitioner, and 
she had tried honestly and sincerely to do so. She had dis- 
covered, however, that the modern practice of law is not 
an attempt to interpret the law and apply it justly accord- 
ing to one’s conviction of right and wrong in the case, but 
a game to see how successfully the law could be twisted or 
evaded to suit the interests of the client. She was not at 
all interested in the game of winning the client’s point, right 
or wrong. The subterfuges and evasions of the law did 
not appeal to her as a pursuit. She therefore left the prac- 
tice of law, and went into the kind of social work where 
knowledge of the law is of value. She regarded her ex- 
perience as typical of a large number of women trained for 
law. They are finding openings in legal aid societies, in 
drafting and securing reform legislation, and in conducting 
suffrage campaigns. 

Recently a young college girl came to consult me about 
her future career. She was just leaving a woman’s college 
to enter a university with the idea that she would like to 
study law. Her mother thought the choice very good be- 
cause she came of a long line of lawyers. When I asked 
whether she intended to practice law, she said: “Oh, no! 
I have not the slightest intention of practising law, but I 
thought a knowledge of the law would be useful in various 
kinds of social service.” 

Many more women study medicine than law, and more 
of those who study also practice their profession, but the 
proportion of women entering the medical field is not in- 
creasing. It is at a standstill. Many of those who do enter 
medicine seem to prefer the work of institutions, such as 
prisons, reformatories and asylums, to private practice. 
Medicine may be regarded as itself a social service pro- 
fession, but the social service aspects of it are more to the 
fore and less mixed with the motive and methods of private 
gain when it is practiced as a salaried official of an insti- 
tution or organization. 
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Nursing is rapidly coming to the fore as a profession 
for college-trained women, but as in medicine it is not the 
private practice of nursing which attracts them so much as 
the various phases of public health nursing and sanitation. 

So far, very few college-trained women are going in 
for agriculture. Those who take courses in the agricultural 
schools are most of them students in household economics, 
part of whose work is given in the college of agriculture: 
There is, however, a new demand for women of profes- 
sional training in agriculture to take charge of farms in 
women’s institutions, such as reformatories, asylums and 
penitentiaries. Outdoor work in the farm garden, con- 
ducted intelligently and from an educational standpoint, is 
proving to be a most efficacious means of physical and 
moral reform. Mrs. Martin, of the Association: of Col- 
legiate Alumnz, who is in close touch with the College 
Placement Bureaus, tells me that she has more applications 
than she can fill for college women of agricultural training. 

A study of the applications, both of students and of 
employers, filed with the College Placement Bureaus, shows 
that the largest number are for secretarial positions. The 
first conclusion one naturally draws is that these women 
are entering business through the channel of secretarial 
work. But an analysis made by the New York College 
Placement Bureau of 500 placements in secretarial posi- 
tions shows that only seven per cent of these were positions 
with business houses. The vast majority were secretaries 
for social service organizations of various types. A few 
were with women’s political organizations, which at present 
may also be regarded as a type of social service endeavor. 

Aside from secretarial work, college women in business 
are entering positions which used to be classified as 
“welfare work.” That term is now in disrepute, and the 
kind of work indicated is rapidly assuming the dignity of 
business management, or business efficiency, with the stress 
on the human elements in efficiency. The experts in sales- 
manship, trained in Mrs. Prince’s school for saleswomen, 
are excellent illustrations of this new field for college 
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women. Thousands of women in the United States earn 
their living as saleswomen. The occupation is one which is 
suitable and desirable for women, provided the conditions 
of work are good, and the pay adequate. So far, neither 
of these conditions have been fulfilled except in rare in- 
stances. Mrs. Prince believes that it is possible for sales- 
manship as an occupation to be developed so that it will 
become a thoroughly desirable one. The efficiency of the 
workers and of store management can be increased so that 
it will bécome possible to make the pay and hours and 
conditions of work desirable without decreasing profits. 
One of Mrs. Prince’s girls entered a department store in 
Cincinnati about two years ago. That store now has the 
reputation among the workers of being the most desirable 
store in the city to work in. Both the pay and the atmos- 
phere in the store*are recognized as superior. I have no 
hesitation in attributing the change to the efforts of that 
ene cellege woman, trained by Mrs. Prince. She now has 
an assistant from the same source. When one store has 
been made over, it is only a short time until others follow 
suit. Already one other large department store has secured 
another of Mrs. Prince’s girls to do the same thing. 

What interests the college girl primarily in entering 
such an occupation is not the improving of the business effi- 
ciency-of the store as a money-earning concern. That she 
must do incidentally if she is to retain her position. What 
appeals to her is that she is improving the status of the 
workers. She is increasing their earning capacity, partly by 
teaching them salesmanship and partly by helping them to 
solve their social problem. With increased earning capacity 
and improved conditions of living and recreation, the entire 
scale of existence is raised. 

We take for granted the profession of teaching as an 
occupation for women, but other phases of educational work 
are gradually being introduced into school systems, phases 
which appeal strongly to college-trained women. They are, 
again, the phases of an educational program which deal 
with the social problems incidental to school life; and there 
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are the social problems of the whole community. Since this 
is the type of work in which I am myself engaged, I would 
like to spend more time in discussing it. I know it is an 
attractive field for college women because, in addition to 
my regular staff, I always have in my office five or six 
volunteers who are college graduates giving not less than 
two full days a week, and in most instances half time. 

The office of which I have charge is an official part of 
the public school system of Cincinnati. It was started by 
private funds, but is now supported by the Board of Edu- 
cation. It was organized particularly to study the problems 
of the children who are dropping out of school early. We 
wanted to know what sort of children they are, into what 
occupations they go, and what becomes of them ultimately ; 
and, on the basis of such information we wished to decide 
whether the school could do for them anything more worth 
while than it is now doing. We attacked the problem first 
by making a study of a group of 800 children wha were 
leaving school as early as the law allowed them—at 14 years 
of age. These children were all given mental and physical 
tests just as they were leaving school, and, from year to 
year afterward for five years. Asa basis of comparison, we 
gave the same series of mental and physical tests to a cor- 
responding group of children who were remaining in school. 
The results show that the children who are leaving school 
as early as they are allowed are a distinctly inferior group 
right at the start: They are inferior both mentally and 
physically, and the difference is an increasing one. A large 
part of the problem of early elimination from school, then, 
is the problem of inferior ability. The school is confronted 
with the question as to whether its present regime is the 
wisest one to offer to children of very limited ability, who 
are quite certain to leave school early. 

We are also attacking the problem of elimination by 
studying all the children who fail in first year high school. 
The very large number of children who enter high school 
without completing even the first year constitutes a serious 
problem in every high school. We have given mental and 
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physical tests to these first year failures, have visited their 
homes, interviewed their parents, and consulted their teach- 
ers. In the first group examined, actual inability to do the 
work of high school seemed to be the explanation in about 
one-fourth of the cases. Part of the difficulty, then, is 
that children are allowed to enter high school who are so 
inferior in ability that they have no chance of success. They 
do not themselves profit, and they obstruct the progress of 
brighter children. Some other educational provision should 
have been made for them. 

The outcome of such investigations as ours will be the 
establishment of standards by which we can predict the 
probable educational life of the child before he finishes the 
elementary school. School statistics show that, as a rule, the 
superior children in elementary school are the superior stu- 
dents in high school and in college, and the most successful 
in after life. We are now finding out how early we can 
determine that superiority. It seems quite certain that by 
the time children reach the fourth or fifth grade, those of 
distinctly superior, and those of distinctly inferior ability 
could be separated from the average group. Education 
should be very differently planned for these two extremes 
of the intellectual scale. 

I am very glad to have the opportunity of presenting 
this point of view to a group of representatives of colleges. 
The college is constantly criticising the high school, and the 
high school blaming the elementary school, because children 
are not properly prepared. College educators seem par- 
ticularly prone to fix the blame on the vocational courses 
which are being introduced into elementary and secondary 
schools. They believe that academic standards are being 
lowered by the vocational subjects. If every such critic 
would spend a few weeks in my office, testing, measuring, 
interviewing the children who are leaving our schools, if he 
could see at first hand what their capacities are, and could 
follow them for a few years in their industrial careers, I 
feel confident that he would be converted to the point of 
view that vocational courses are absolutely essential. Many 
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of these children cannot do the academic work of the upper 
grades in the elementary school. For eight years they do 
nothing but fail at academic work. They leave school not 
only completely untrained in any kind of useful work, but 
discouraged and often ruined in disposition because they 
have been continuously pushed beyond their capacity. It is 
fully half of the children who enter the first grade who drop 
out before completing the eighth grade. Not all of these 
fail because of poor mental endowment, but a sufficient num- 
ber of them there are to constitute a distinct problem for 
the educational system. 

While less than half of our children complete the 
eighth grade, it is never more than a tenth who finish the 
high school course, and not more than two or three per cent 
who go to college. 

A system of public education should be planned for the 
entire community. The real question is not whether there 
should or should not be vocational courses, but how to sort 
children wisely so that those who need and ought to have 
vocational courses will get into them, while those who 
should have the best academic preparation will be given the 
best opportunity to get it. We need at least three educa- 
tional programs in our elementary schools, after the feeble 
minded have been eliminated; one for children of poor 
endowment, who are sure to be manual workers of some 
type; one for children of average endowment, who ought 
to have high school training, and special courses in very 
skilled trades—in salesmanship, in commercial work, and 
business management; and a third for the children of 
sttperior endowment who should have college training, and 
who should be given in elementary and high schools courses 
of training designed to prepare for higher academic and 
professional work. We are gradually establishitig scientific 
standards of mental measurement which will make such a 
sorting on the basis of ability possible. Perhaps when it is 
accomplished there will be less mutual recrimination be- 
tween college and high school, and between high school and 
elementary school. 
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It is this sort of attempt to solve the problem of the 
individual child by helping him to adjust himself to the edu- 
cational and industrial system which appeals to the college- 
trained girl who may not be interested in teaching. I often 
find it hard to accommodate in the office all the trained 
volunteers who apply. 

In the field of home economics there is undoubtedly an 
increasing number of college women who are earning a 
living by conducting business establishments such as lunch 
rooms, tea rooms, and catering establishments. So far as I 
know, there are no reliable statistics as to how large the 
number is. It is true, however, that many women with 
training for home economics prefer institutional manage- 
ment to private business enterprises. The reason seems to 
be that institutional management offers a distinctly social 
problem. 

The number of women entering courses of training 
which are avowedly for social service is very striking. The 
preponderance of women in attendance at our schools of 
philanthropy is well known. 

The work of librarian, which partakes both of educa- 
tion and of social service, has long been a recognized field 
for women. A somewhat new phase of it is that of librarian 
for large business houses, an occupation which shows more 
of business and less of social service than most of the new 
fields. 

If it be granted that it is true that women who enter 
occupations other than teaching are entering various kinds 
of social service work in overwhelming numbers, the ex- 
planation of the fact becomes an interesting topic of specu- 
lation. The first point to consider is whether the choice is 
based on a difference in mental ability. Is it true that 
social service occupations make less demand on mental 
process than other kinds of work, and that women are 
entering them because of lesser ability? I can see no way 
at present of deciding the relative demands in mental ability 
made by types of work open to college people, but we have 
some evidence on the question as to whether there is a 
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difference in level of ability between men and women. So 
far neither educational nor experimental tests show signifi- 
cant differences of mental ability between the sexes. When 
men and women are placed on equal terms in college, women 
maintain an equal standard of scholarship. - Indeed, I be- 
lieve Phi Beta Kappa is now engaged in trying to find 
some means of reducing the number of wornen and increas- 
ing the number of men who attain that honor in coeduca- 
tional institutions. Feminine success in securing Phi Beta 
Kappa is often explained as mere docility and willingness 
to learn prescribed lessons. It has little significance, it is 
said, as an index to future success in the world. And yet, 
recent statistics show that graduates who are members of 
Phi Beta Kappa furnish four times as large a proportion 
of people of eminence as the graduates who are not mem- 
bers. The educational experiment, then, does not indi- 
cate inferior mental ability in women. Experimental in- 
vestigations wield very similar results for the two sexes, 
provided the age and educational status is the same. Even 
the greater variability of the male, which has long been 
called upon to explain the superior attainments of the male 
sex, has recently been called in question. Such extended 
series of tests of both sexes as Terman’s revision of the 
Binet Scale and our own tests of thousands of adolescents 
fail to show it. 

If the governing factor in this sex difference in choice 
of occupations is not a difference of mental ability, it may 
be one of opportunity and it may be one of interest. It is 
undoubtedly true that women have not an equal oppor- 
tunity with men in many professions. A social prejudice 
against them exists, without question, but I am inclined to 
think such prejudices could be rapidly overcome if women 
wished to enter the barred professions in large numbers 
and were successful. Interest and social view seem to me 
much larger factors in the situation than opportunity. 

‘The real explanation seems to me to lie in the fact that 
social service work is fundamentally an extension of the 
field which has always been woman’s. It is only a step 
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from taking care of the family to taking care of the com- 
munity. It represents a further socializing of the maternal 
instinct and attitude. There is no prejudice against women 
in social service work because it is tacitly recognized as 
part of their traditional sphere, and their choice of it is 
based on very fundamental instincts. The tendency is 
probably a permanent one, though I realize that when 
women of college training have entered the field of public 
life for a longer period, more of them will be found to be 
interested in the abstract and scientific phases of it, rather 
than the more immediately concrete and personal ones. We 
have some women achieving distinction in research fields 
not immediately related to social problems. 

There are one or two vocational problems of the future 
which, I hope, women of college training will attack. One 
is the organization of vocational fields for married women. 
We have so far assumed that women who are married are 
no longer to -be considered vocational problems. And yet 
under our present methods of living, many of them have 
both the time and the desire to have some systematic work 
outside of the home. It now takes the form of volunteer 
service, but the time may come when women of ability and 
limited means will be given a chance to do part-time paid 
work out of the home. I believe that both the home and 
the fields in which they work would profit. 

It may even be that opportunities for paid work inside 
the home will develop. We sometimes feel disappointed 
that women have contributed so little in the field of child- 
study. It is a field demanding not merely a college educa- 
tion, but post-graduate work of a definite type. There are 
not many instances of women who have both the requisite 
training and the children, but in some cases where these 
two conditions have been fulfilled the leisure is lacking. 
Many college women marry poor college professors or 
young professional men who are not able to give them the 
freedom from household duties necessary for any kind of 
research. Child-study demands a great deal of time for 
observation, and complete and systematic records. It can- 
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not be successfully carried out by a woman who is respons- 
ible for getting meals and washing the baby’s flannels. Per- 
haps some day a research foundation will see fit to grant 
a fellowship in child-study to a woman in her own home, if 
her scientific qualifications justify it. 


The reform and reorganization of domestic service is 
another problem which I hope the college-bred women of 
the future will attack. It is an occupation which needs 
reform even more than salesmanship. The organization of 
employers to secure more rational conditions of service 
seems the most promising method. The Young Women’s 
Christian Association has already made a beginning by or- 
ganizing a group of women in a western city. who agree to 
abide by given conditions in employing helpers in their own 
homes. These women are rewarded by being able to secure 
the best helpers, since superior domestic workers prefer to 
go into such homes. The problem is certainly one to chal- 
lenge the best ability which college women can bring to 
bear. 


Another coming field for college women, less prob- 
lematical than those just discussed, is that of vocational 
adviser. Vocational advisers are needed for all grades of 
students. We are prone to think that for students of college 
rank advice about the choice of a vocation can be obtained 
from the various members of college faculties, but it does 
not prove to be true that the specialists in the various fields 
are the best people to give vocational advice. In one case, 
for instance, the professor of agriculture was advising 
women against entering agriculture on the ground that it 
afforded no openings for them. Meanwhile the vocational 
advisor in the same institution was finding it impossible to 
supply the demand for women trained in agriculture to 
take charge of farms belonging to institutions for women. 
A vocational advisor should be a specialist in that subject, 
one whose profession it is to keep in touch with vocational 
opportunities in all fields, and to view the situation as a 
whole. The vocational advisor should begin her contact 
with students before they have finished their course of 
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training, and while there is still time to modify courses of 
instruction with reference to future occupation, if it is 
desirable to do so. 


The first of our vocational offices for college women 
is that of the Women’s Educational and Industrial Union 
of Boston. Miss Florence Jackson, who is in charge of it, 
not only acts as advisor for women in several Eastern col- 
leges, but she conducts a training class for college women 
who wish to prepare themselves to be vocational advisors. 
She accepts only applicants who are fully qualified to do 
the work. It is a pleasure to call your attention to this 
opportunity for training in a field which is proving so at- 
tractive to college women. 


CONSTRUCTIVE CRITICISM OF THE AMERICAN 
COLLEGE 


RANDOLPH Bourne, New. York City. 
James A. BLAISDELL, President Pomona College. 


(Note.—The Secretary of the Association of American Colleges 
hereby regrets the necessity of reporting that Mr. Bourne’s sug- 
gestive paper in discussion of the above title cannot be printed with 
this issue of our proceedings. The manuscript is entirely lost to 
both Mr. Bourne and the Secretary. Mr. Bourne read his address 
from the only manuscript he had; the Secretary then persuaded 
him to leave it with him, promising that a carbon copy would 
immediately be sent him. The manuscript was delivered to a 
publicity agent for perusal with definite orders that it be immediately 
turned over to the Secretary. When early in the afternoon the 
Secretary found that the manuscript had not been left with him 
nor delivered to the office, every available means to secure the 
manuscript were taken, but it was Saturday afternoon and no con- 
nection could be made with the reporter. When the reporter was 
found the next morning the manuscript was lost forever both 
to the Secretary and to Mr. Bourne. It apparently had gone the 
way of the waste paper basket of the office of a managing editor of a 
leading daily. The Secretary had prided himself that he was too 
watchful to permit any such loss as this to occur; but it occurred. 
Our only comfort is that Mr. Bourne may yet be able to reproduce 
this in another effort and make it a part of a book for which he had 
intended this address.) 
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PRESIDENT BLAISDELL 


In accepting the invitation to speak on this occasion 
and assuming thus to share in the discussion of so vital a 
themé, let me certainly assure you of my very definite ap- 
preciation of the presumption involved. I am quite well 
aware that the effort at constructive criticism which my 
topic suggests is no new undertaking. For the theme seems 
to me to describe with perfect accuracy the exact purpose 
and effort of that great company of master mechanics who 
have served through the generations in the high cause of 
the American College. And, indeed, if what is desired this 
morning were simply a review of the collegiate undertak- 
ing, there would be little place for one who is so far away 
from the central vantage points of judgment and authority. 
We Californians are quite aware that in the eyes of a great 
multitude of friends whose opinion we value we just now 
represent in politics and education “the boob state of the 
union,” and in that consciousness there is a distinct accen- 
tuation of our characteristic inclination to act uniformly 
with a becoming hesitation and reticence. 

The only courage that I have at this moment, indeed, 
inheres, however, in just this very consideration that what 
I shall say does represent a modern and frankly fresh 
approach to the task of college building. It has been my 
privilege to share in an effort thoughtfully to reappraise 
the methods of the American college under the demands of 
new surroundings in the definitely constructive interests of 
one of the most recent, as also one of the most singularly 
plastic, adventures in Christian education. That this effort 
has met somewhat swift and marked response suggests the 
possibility that this experience may be of some contempo- 
raneous interest to this company and it is in just that hope 
that I am venturing to speak to you today. 

I believe that no thoughtful or honest man would be 
able to begin such an attempt as the theme suggests withont 
some ample and grateful recognition of the success of the 
American college. It is common to magnify its inade- 
quacies, but it is none too often asserted that the American 
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college has had a marvelously productive and efficient his- 
tory. What a shining balance sheet the college presents for 
our hours of pessimism. It has deployed its recruits into 
all lands of the world and has scattered them along all the 
shores of thought and investigation. It has furnished an 
indisputable leadership in the world of politics, of religion, 
of the professions and of trade. It has graduated a multi- 
tude of men and women whose high and loyal enthusiasms, 
as life matured and its true values grew clearer, have been 
expressed in years of increasing affection, in generous and 
abundant words of appreciation, and in a testimony of in- 
numerable gifts, great and small, by which they felt that 
they poorly repaid their indebtedness. And perhaps best 
of all has been the witness of that very unrest which has 
characterized the graduates of American colleges. Nothing 
honors more the mother of these sons, and nothing is harder . 
to explain on the basis of the inadequacy than that she has 
sent them into the world at once nobly grateful for, and as 
nobly dissatisfied with, the environment of their own youth, 
and eager to enrich and expand the educational privileges 
of those who come after. 

* At the same time the college is yet in process; its day, 
both inner and outer, is still in the morning. There is not a 
man among us who believes that the college has yet at- 
tained. If eagerness and hunger and aspiration are the 
signs of vitality, then there is nothing more living than the 
American college. - It is my belief that this growth is to be 
not only along the lines of every one of its present effi- 
ciencies, but I believe that it is also to appropriate other 
important resources which are largely neglected. I have 
comé to feel that there are these influences which, though 
they lie near at hand, are largely unappropriated. And in 
the interests of the best use of my brief time, as well as the 
purposes of unity and clearness, let me state immediately 
my earnest suggestion, to which I shall speak—that the way 
of progress for the American college inheres in a decidedly 
freer and richer appropriation of life as the environment 
through which it works, an effort which will inevitably re- 
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sult not only in an amplifying of the common college type, 
but also in the multiplication of its various forms. I desire 
to point out that the college is an institution for influence 
to a specific purpose, that any force which is effective to 
that end is germane to this institution, that we have largely 
limited our methods to the standardized transmission of 
certain facts and courses of study, and that, on the other 
hand, it is life itself which has the largest educating value 
and must be the inclusive environment for any scholarship 
which would display its true worth or would aspire to 
achieve. In a word, I desire to suggest that the life which 
is being lived in the world today has richer resources of 
educative possibility than we yet seem to have realized, and 
that our problem is that of ingeniously, wisely, discriminat- 
ingly, and yet far more abundantly, involving our colleges 
_ in the intimate surroundings of this full and superb practice 
of living. 

I cannot but believe that we are all reaching out in this 
direction somewhat unconsciously, and that at bottom this 
lack is the cause of much of that unrest and sense of fer- 
ment with which we are familiar. I believe that this con- 
sciousness of insufficiency in our complete appropriation of 
all that the world has to offer in living co-operation with us 
is often confused with a mistaken feeling that our aim is 
inadequate. At least I am going to venture the suggestion, 
and in order that I may be perfectly clear in what I shall 
say, I shall attempt first of all, a definition of the function 
of a college, and shall then review its characteristic pro- 
cedures, as I conceive that they might be set in their rela- 
tion to that more complete and efficient environment in 
which I believe. And if at some times I shall dwell em- 
phatically upon the nature of the college function and 
sometimes upon the larger environments to which I refer 
it is because I believe that the old aim and purpose of the 
college, which is so fiercely challenged, is essentially and 
splendidly right, and that our only failure is to appropriate 
in its interests all those throbbing and vivid and vital influ- 
ences which a world of great and noble living has set at our 
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service. To pyt it again in a single phrase, this is my ques- 
tion: In the interests of the essential aim of the college, 
are we absolutely free and wholly alert to appropriate all 
that life has to offer? 

If I may then set forth the main thing we are trying 
to do in our colleges, I venture to suggest the following 
definition as describing the ideal to which, as a matter of 
fact, we are seeking to build, and as the general concept 
toward which I am hoping in these moments to make some 
constructive suggestions. The building of a college is the 
elaborating of a complex and vivid environment so organ- 
ized with processes of impression and expression that the 
fullest capacities of later youth shall be most rapidly un- 
folded, stimulated, disciplined and impelled on their way to- 
ward the service of the individual and society. 

If one may classify the various functions of the college 
as described in such a definition, they may be said to con- 
sist in three typical processes. In its relation to youth the 
college is obligated to three functions: discovery, develop- 
ment and direction. It is, therefore, under each of these 
heads that I venture to make certain suggestions. 

First, Discovery. The first function of the college is 
that of bringing into evidence the latent capacities which 
commonly lie beneath the surface in the life of youth. To 
this end it proposes to surround the young life with a com- 
plex and selected environment calculated to stimulate into 
consciousness those undiscovered ambitions and purposes 
which are to be the material of future training and useful- 
ness. It is with the creation of this stimulating world that 
we are concerned as college administrators. We are all 
seeking to make centers in which innumerable interests 
focus upon the undeveloped and unimagined capacities of 
the boy and girl. Looking back upon our own college 
experience, we realize how such forces wrought upon us; 
the memories and traditions of the institution, the work of 
the class room, the books in the library, the comrades and 
friends, the persons with whom we were brought into con- 
tact. and perhaps more than all the very atmosphere we 
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breathed. And yet, I am confident that we realize also how 
incomplete that environment was as compared with that 
which we are trying to develop, and which we at least dimly 
see to be our main business as builders of colleges. 


Now I am suggesting that this first ministry of the col- 
lege is still being sorely limited by certain fixed conceptions 
and standardized canons of what is proper and desirable. 
I am prepared to say that no outward patterns of form or 
order should be allowed to interfere with the primary busi- 
ness of the college to secure to youth any available forces 
of whatever sort which are really efficient for the revelation 
of his capacities. Certain capacities are called out by the 
introduction of great scholars into the area of a young 
man’s friendship, and this method the college is now abun- 
dantly and honorably using. These capacities are also called 
out by a knowledge of history and science. These facts, 
too, are being made use of to bring into relief a student’s 
real self. 


But I am making bold to suggest that there are multi- 
tudinous influences toward the higher incitements from 
which we seem to be formally prohibited. We do not feel 
free to say that life is larger than technique. We do not 
feel free to go out into the world of today, discover the 
great, vivid, achieving personalities and influences of our 
time, and bring them in and somehow involve them in the 
very texture of the living and permanent environment of 
our institutions. We are fettered by the academic; and this 
means that we have largely limited our contagions to the 
methods of the classroom, while all the time we know that 
the life of the day is, and the life of a college should be, 
much larger than the classroom. 

I hasten to say that I do not in any way diminish the 
place of the teacher and scholar in the college. I absolutely 
repudiate any such suggestion. A main function of the 
college is to contribute knowledge, the ability to acquire it 
and the passion for it. The great teacher, master of think- 
ing and its communication, is more indispensable and pri- 
mary to our purpose than we have ever yet realized. There 
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can be no college without exact scholarship. A wrong 
answer on an examination paper will always be nothing less 
than a falsehood, and a mismeasurement in the laboratory 
an untruth. But this I do insist that life has its data and 
material for inspiration wherever there is achievement, and 
it is the business of the college to set no partial world at 
work upon the unawakened capacities of youth. The true 
college must each night-fall answer this question: For 
purposes of self-discovery in the lives of our young people 
have we liberated all the best which this world is and is 
accomplishing ? 

What this will involve, I can only briefly suggest. The 
least thing, but an important thing, will be an enlarged con- 
ception of the needed personnel of a college. It seems to 
me that the college has never made use sufficiently of the 
intimate presence of large personalities trained through 
other programs than that of the pedagogue. Some types 
of youth will never unfold under the influence of men or 
women who themselves developed in the quiet and 
cloistered life of the scholar. For other types of men we 
must amplify our environment of stimulus. It was our 
privilege, for example, a few years ago to bring to the 
faculty of Pomona College a man of mature experience, 
whose life had been spent in notable service on the bench. 
He came from the daily experience of public life, his equip- 
ment being enlarged by a singular capacity to arouse youth. 
We opened a class room to him; but we opened another 
avenue of approach as “advisor to men.” He immediately 
became an important factor in that educational environment 
of self-discovery which makes the college. With similar 
good fortune we have upon the staff of the college a physi- 
cian who added to a splendid training the farther equipment 
of an actual and successful experience in practice. Not only 
are his services free to all students, but more than this the 
recognition of his personal acquaintance with the actual 
problems of life in the medical profession gives him author- 
ity, both with those desiring a confidant in physical trouble, 
and with those considering a medical career. I cannot be- 
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lieve that any college will even enter into its rounded and 
complete effectiveness until it has been in such ways re- 
sourced by the most varied types and approaches of stimu- 
lating personality. There is place upon our faculties, surely, 
for someone who has spent some years in becoming 
intimate, as participant, with the commercial and business 
life of the developing world. I should be glad, by utmost 
ingenuity, to make every person who in any way functions 
in the life of the college, from the distinguished president 
of the board to the most modest janitor upon the college 
park, a definitely utilized part of this propaganda of stimu- 
lus, under the influence of which youth shall find its varied 
types of eagerness and its undeniable aspirations for 
capacity and usefulness. 

Perhaps a more important consideration is in a con- 
cern that every form in which life today is finding great 
expression, should be nobly represented to the college lad. 
The drama—that medium through which a nation has again 
and again poured out its soul; how largely is it left in our 
colleges to the most unintelligent and accidental administra- 

_tion? Music, “more influential than law in a nation’s life’’ ; 
how thoroughly are our colleges permeated with its enlight- 
ened appreciation; how largely is it left to the vaudeville 
of our glee clubs? Art, which gives wings to the soul; how 
commonly is it represented simply by the college annual! 
These are only suggestions of great areas of arousing influ- 
ence which must surely have place in the propaganda of 
stimulus before any college can assume to have appropriated 
its world of resource. 

And in this connection I make bold to assert that the 
American college has been far too largely negligent of the 
living condition of its students. It has been concerned about 
the class-room marks and credits and little concerned about 
the residence hall; it has been earnest to pay its teachers 
well; it has neglected and easily underpaid every other form 
of personal contact, and I assert that the college cannot 
afford to be negligent of this living environment; it cannot 
be unconcerned as to the surroundings of twenty-one hours 
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of a man’s life and be content with the administration of 
three hours of his recitation-room work. It cannot be con- 
cerned only about his work and unconcerned about. his 
amusement ; it cannot be concerned only about his teachers 
and unconcerned about his comrades. In.other words, to 
put it briefly, it is great living and evident achievement that 
in every age is the mighty inducement which draws out of 
the raw lad his concealed capacities, and sets them as shin- 
ing possibilities before his eager eyes. And the essential 
ideal of a college inheres in the organization of the living 
achievement of the day in hot and close contact around 
youth precisely as nature organizes the heat of the summer 
around the waiting roots of the unsuspected plant. 

Second, Development.-: The second function of the 
college is to develop, to train, to discipline those forces and 
capacities which it has brought into evidence. It is true 
that many of the processes of discovery will not be com- 
pleted until far along in a young man’s college course. In- 
deed, I have often been impressed by the influence of the 
college in producing self-discovery long after the college 
years are ended. Sometimes a man, having gone far out into 
life, comes upon certain circumstances under the influence 
of which he says for the first time, “Now I know what my 
college teacher meant; now I am aware of the capacity 
which all unconsciously I heard him describe.” It is, there- 
fore, true that the college work of development must pro- 
ceed at the same time with the college work of discovery. 


In this function of our common life, we all have out- 
wardly much the same apparatus; four years of college 
study ; one hundred twenty or so hours of scholastic work ; 
the steady, progressive acquaintance with unfolding facts 
which must inevitably make a wider horizon, deepening 
foundations and loftier reverence. And yet nothing stirs 
development as does contact with development. And this 
is not books or hours. It is life, and particularly life lived 
on the high levels and in the atmosphere of noble and true 
thinking. The real problem of the college is that of creating 
therefore an environment of living development. The 
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young lad may be taught to run by his coach; but he will 
be better taught to run, if he knows that his coach finds his 
own supreme joy in the practice of running. And best of 
all will he be taught to run, if he is constantly aware that 
he is surrounded by a great company of runners who are 
finding life’s finest ecstacy in the elation of the swift race. 
I have come to feel, therefore, that. the creation of the 
consciousness of momentum in all sorts and phases of fields 
is the business of a collegesadministration. The teacher who 
has arrived can néver mean so much to his students as the 
teacher who, having arrived, radiates, nevertheless, his own 
impression that he has still higher achievements to win and 
wider fields in vision. For this reason I believe that no 
college can ever be efficient unless. it is able to keep in con- 
spicuous evidence the fact that in all vital and stirring ways 
it is a growing college. It, somehow, must awaken its 
students each morning with its own march music until, at 
last, having done its work, it delivers each new recruit to 
the vaster march music of humanity. 


Now, this attitude and impression of development can 
be created in many ways. I cannot but believe that the 
presence of a student in a college during the time of its 
actual outward growth has for him very great advantages. 
Youth is impressed especially by the tangible and visible, 
and the environment of actual and physical development 
around him stirs and kindles him. I believe that this is in 
no small degree the explanation of the splendid initial im- 
pulses which small colleges, in their early days, have so 
notably contributed to their graduates. They have habitu- 
ated students to their own passionate and self-sacrificing 
struggle for progress, in the belief that development was the 
very ideal of being and that no life was really normal unless 
it camped each night a little farther on in the country of 
conquered difficulties. 


Perhaps I may venture to say that I believe that some 
of our colleges located in regions where very great progress 
in the developing and upbuilding of society is now being 
made, have a certain very real advantage in their influence 
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upon their students. I cannot see, for example, how a 
young man can go to the neighborhood of a city that is 
rapidly becoming one of the great world centers, how he 
can be brought constantly into contact with men who are 
working in civic development, in the foundation of the geo- 
graphic, commercial, political and intellectual movements of 
a new empire, without himself being thoroughly bred to 
participate by way of personal development in the progress 
of society as a whole. I believe that this visible and inti- 
mate environment has inevitable stimulus for us and that 
it is part of the business of the college to bring this larger 
environment close in upon him, so that he shall feel thrilled 
by its momentum and be habituated to the throb of its swift 
progress. And yet, of course, I am abundantly aware that 
this consciousness of surrounding development which makes 
stagnation seem both disgraceful and iniquitous, may be 
created in many other ways,—primarily, I insist again, by 
the organization of our colleges with able personalities, 
teachers and compatriots of every sort, pre-eminently dis- 
tinguished by their aggressive outreach and their habitual 
appropriation of new fields into an ever-increasing wealth 
of personality. And I repeat substantially all that I have 
had to say upon these points by reasserting my belief that a 
constructive college will deliberately free itself from all 
the hampering forms and etiquettes by a fresh and free 
answer to this question: “How can this college, by its own 
obvious growth and unfolding, and the association with it 
of expanded and expanding personalities, make of. itself 
such an environment as shall inevitably radiate contagiously 
this life of growth among its students?” 

To what I have already said regarding this function of 
development, may I add a single suggestion: I have involved 
in my definition of a college, the assertion that its work with 
its students was to be accomplished by a dual process in 
them—by impression and by expression. I am sure that all 
agree that one of the right assertions of modern pedagogy 
has been in its emphasis upon the importance of the expres- 
sive activities in the educational process, and I am confident 
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that you will all agree with me that one of the sore incom- 
pletenesses of our college training is due to the fact that its 
methods were so largely organized in the days when educa- 
tion was supposed to be wholly an impressive process. 
There is no time today to make any suggestion as to how 
our educational effectiveness is to be balanced and increased 
by methods of expression; but I believe that we are pretty 
largely neglecting this latter half of our college resources, 
and that there does lie in this vast realm of expressive edu- 
cation a wealth of material which will ultimately be. used to 
hasten both the discovery and development of life. 

Third, Direction. Having spoken thus of the college ~ 
functions of discovery and development, I now turn to 
speak in somewhat different form of its third function—the 
business of direction. I shall venture, first of all, to reassert 
the historic faith that this is not only an essential, but the 
crowning obligation of the college; I shall then speak of 
various inevitable directive tasks which are involved in the 
conditions of our own day; and finally I shall seek again 
very briefly, but as my main urgency, to emphasize the im- 
portance of securing this directive influence by an ampler 
environment in life. 

First of all, then, I am of course aware that there are 
those who would eliminate this function of direction from 
the business of the college. They are earnest and very able 
advocates of their position. They affirm with us that it is 
the business of the college to bring into consciousness the 
capacities of youth, and then to train and develop them. 
Having done this, however, their thesis is that the world 
should be left to the spontaneous promptings of these 
awakened lives. They are eager that this new life should 
then be released from the dead hand of the past. The old 
has done its work in begetting the new. To this fresh 
recruit the world now belongs, and its hope lies in the 
absolute freedom of the new-born master to work his en- 
franchised will and build in liberty his spontaneous realm. 

I realize to the full the argument of this philosophy. 
I think there never was a day when it could come with such 
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apparent reasonableness to young men and women as it does 
in this cataclysmic day. We of the older generation had 
supposed that we were making progress. The foundations 
of civilization were now being surely established; the walls 
were growing higher; some of the final towers were ap- 
pearing, when, lo! of a sudden, out of the very centers in’ 
which we had wrought sprang the mightiest and most fear- 
ful convulsion of all time. Men of maturity and of faith 
have been swept with dismay and doubt. Their supposed 
logic had eventuated in confusion. What wonder that, 
under these circumstances, youth should arise to say that 
the authoritative itinerary has ended in obvious ruin, and 
that the hope of the world lies in the freedom and fearless- 
ness of its youth. I am a partizan of the young man. I 
believe that the youth of today has vast problems of per- 
sonal self-orientation that never befell any other generation. 
Our fathers knew that they knew the detailed laws of 
morals and society ; and we knew that they knew. Now we 
know that we do not know these details; and our children 
know that we do not know. And whereas we in youth had 
simply to moor ourselves to our fathers’ authority, youth 
of today is left to find its own way in the new complexity. 
That this is a large and disturbing problem of the new gen- 
eration, we must never forget. We have laid upon youth, in 
its immaturity, the problem of self-direction. We have told 
him that it is nis business. What wonder that he accepts 
our word and presents us with the card of his own commis- 
sion, signed by our authority, that he himself is to be the 
master of his own destiny in the untrammeled social admin- 
istration of the new age. 

But I cannot believe that his claim is final. I cannot 
believe that supreme authority belongs either to the dead 
hand or to the child’s hand. I cannot believe that the past 
is solemnly obligated to bear and to rear, and then as sol- 
emnly forbidden to commission. I cannot believe that there 
is no established and assurable direction in the race; and I 
believe that a vastly larger number of young people are 
wishing the befriending of some mature and real guidance, 
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than is the number of those who are irritated or enfeebled 
by it. I believe that there is an overwhelming number of 
young people asking honestly, of maturer men and women, 
for the main highway which stretches into a positive future ; 
and I believe that they would be distinctly dismayed by the 
reply: “Well, we have held that there is such a highway; it 
has been the great aim of our lives to find it and walk in it; 
but we do not wish to prejudice you; it may be we are 
wholly wrong; our great day of insight is over; at any rate, 
the world waits, as its great hope, to see what your fresh 
power will discover. Consult your own eager interest, step 
by step; it may be you will find that you do not wish the 
highway at all.” 

On the other hand, if the college is to assert a directive 
function, it involves a serious and discriminating thought- 
fulness, a broad horizon and a catholic spirit. Nothing is 
clearer than the fact that education has repeatedly over- 
reached itself in its confidence of finality, and has laid 
down, as ultimate, conclusions which a few short years have 
upset and scattered. It has assumed directions which have 
come to early confusion. All this is but another way of 
saying that the educator as, par excellence, the world’s social 
engineer, must be a master of the history and trend of the 
race. It is the business of the college, as far as it gives 
direction to its students, to assure itself that this impulse 
is intelligently directed and is really co-operative with the 
deepest and most timeless achievements of human progress 
and destiny, the real unfolding of the essential human soul 
through the long marches of biology and history. Set to 
this task, we have no business to be deceived by the time- 
spirit or the short view or, much less, the wander-lust. 


.Living in our own day, and accommodating ourselves in 


tactfulness to it, it is our business to march by the stars; 
and I cannot but believe that such dismay as has befallen the 
college in its attempt to give direction to life, has often been 
because of a failure to clarify its own thinking or definitely 
and publicly to orientate its own purpose to that “one in- 
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creasing purpose” which has expressed itself, and which we 
believe will express itself, in the progress of the ages. 


I beg your indulgence in these naive statements. I have 
made them because I am about to venture on a bold crusade. 
I am to challenge that philosophy of education, entrenched 
in honorable names and popular approval, which would 
orientate all educational methods and direction simply and 
solely to those peculiar privileges of the individual which 
inhere in democracy. If any man here is a democrat, I 
more so. I believe that no man can measure those privi- 
leges which have arrived for us in the achievement of demo- 
cratic institutions and attitudes. But I insist that no man, 
by any process of conjury, shall eliminate from democracy 
the fact that it is permanently and essentially a form of 
government. The long struggle of humanity through the 
ages is in the interest of developing a social order in which 
individual personality shall have its largest and most spon- 
taneous opportunity, but at our peril we forget that abso- 
lutely all this opportunity, into the glory and elation and joy 
of which we have come, roots itself back into and depends 
upon those inalienable demands for obedience, which inhere 
in the very nature of social order and constitutional govern- 
ment and the whole progress of the race. 


In other words, I am confident that we need to remind 
ourselves that democracy has not changed certain funda- 
mental facts with which youth must be brought into accord, 
if it is to be happy and useful. It has greatly enriched our 
world; it has endowed us with the opportunity of splendid 
initiatives, and set the sun in our faces to awaken our 
spontaneity ; but in all this it has never traversed by a single 
line the fact that this is a universe of law which we did not 
make, and that absolutely the first lesson of life is that we 
obey in cheerfulness that we may initiate in freedom. 

Nor, I am sure, is it necessary to point out that the end 
of the law-abiding attitude is really greatly increasing with 
the very development of the democratic order. Today I 
may not run by the block-signal. A few years ago the block- 
signal did not exist. I may not stop my automobile on any 
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side of the street and at any place. I may not issue any and 
all sorts of wild-cat bonds that*my hallucination may con- 
jecture. These are the orders of democratic sovereignty. 
It is to this world of increasing law, to which youth must 
be made happily accustomed, and in which he must be made 
law-keeper far more than he will ever be law-maker. 

Now, I submit that this is a large and difficult business 
for the college. I presume every college president has beef? 
impressed by the repeated approach of parents bringing a 
son or daughter to college with the assurance that the boy 
or girl had been habitually delivered from all demands and 
needed no rules or requirements. This young person the 
college is asked to deliver to society in four brief years, as 
a law-abiding and law-making citizen. 

There is a second problem closely associated with this 
just described, to which every constructive college is 
earnestly devoting itself. I refer to the tendency of college 
life to center the student in himself and his own advantages. 
The inevitable circumstances of college life seem to demand 
this attitude. The boy going off to college is charged in 
words like these: “Now, John, you are going to college. 
Get all you can. Don’t worry about us at home. Your 
mother and I are glad to make all necessary sacrifices. All 
that we ask is that you seize every opportunity. Enrich 
yourself.” For four years in the plastic period of life, this 
advice is reiterated on every hand. “This is your oppor- 
tunity; make the most of it. »By-and-by you will do for 
others.” Now, the almost inevitable result of such an edu- 
cational procedure and environment is the lawless and self- 
centered life. It explains the fact that so many college men 
become permanently habituated to an unconscious attitude 
of superiority to ordinary obligation and an assumption of 
special privilege. It explains the public unconcern of many 
university clubs. It tends to lift men above the obligations 
of common law and common life, and I am convinced that 
there is no more subtle and undemocratic and real danger in 
our colleges. It is a matter for congratulation, therefore, 
that so many institutions are seeking to balance the life of 
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intake with the life of outgo, to encourage and develop a 
college life of expressive and active altruism, a daily experi- 
ence of sharing the common lot, and a transmuting of col- 
lege loyalty into public service. 

Once more-I am confident that every thoughtful college 
administrator is most earnestly considering the procedures 
by which that very characteristic which we have this morn- 
ing assumed to be excellent in the college and in life—con- 
structiveness—shall become a characteristic of the student. 
Here again, the natural tendency of the college man’s 
world is to make him an independent and an iconoclast. He 
comes to college out of the sheltered life of the home. As 
yet he has achieved no opinions of his own. He has only 
superficial and adopted views. Now the college lays upon 
him its solemn and fearless charge to think for himself. 
Other omissions will be pardoned; think he must. And 
thinking is always disruptive and revolutionary. A few 
days only from home, and the inevitable pilgrimage begins. 
The old moorings pass; the old assumptions fade; and in 
this characteristic experience, the life of genuine thought- 
fulness and the true career of the scholar comes to be 
wholly misconceived and is, in his mind, equated with the 
negative, destructive and sophomoric attitude. It is at this 
juncture that the greatest college is called upon to assume 
a large directive ministry. 

If there were time, I should be glad to dwell in detail 
upon just one other directive service to youth, with which I 
feel that we, as college leaders, are at this moment peculiarly 
charged and for which effective provision must be made in 
the adequate college. I cannot but believe that we stand at a 
great moment in the biological and historical movement of 
the race when the long dominion of force is giving way to a 
new royalty of the mind, when the will to justice is to sup- 
plant the will to power. I believe that these are the supreme 
marching orders of this day. And I hold that there is no 
profounder business of the educator, and especially of the 
Christian college, than to find methods by which the concern 
for justice may be so inwrought into the fibre of our college 
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men and women as to become the determinant aim in every 
issue of life. In the midst of all the fierce eagerness of the 
day that our college youth be equipped for military service 
for the nation, I hear the mightier charge that we see to it 
that our youth be enlisted in every impulse of the soul to 
be propagandists of universal fraternity and law. And I 
give you a comrade’s charge, my brethren of the colleges, 
lest the flash of swords hide the vision of the dawn. 


Once more, I beg to point out that all these interests 
and purposes to which I have laid emphasis, as deserving 
and receiving peculiar attention in the conscious direction 
of college life—the law-loving attitude, the altruistic atti- 
tude, the constructive attitude, the will to do justice—all 
these are not isolated and separate projects. They are not 
to be sought by divergent crusades. While each will have 
its special watch and care; they are, nevertheless, all por- 
tions of a rounded life which permanently finds its native 
source under the impressions of one lofty attitude in which 
we all believe—the attitude of reverence. I am not the 
champion of any form or ceremony, and against some I am 
unalterably opposed; but I am championing the cultivation 
of this spirit of reverence toward God and man as the one 
inclusive attitude in which all these other attitudes are in- _ 
folded, and in the atmosphere of which they must surely 
germinate. 


And now, finally, having so inadequately set forth the 
directive function of the college, let me urge briefly, as I 
must, but emphatically, that all these services are primarily 
to be rendered, not by any insistence on academic instruc- 
tion alone, but more than all else by the skillful organiza- 
tion of the whole college as an environing life, so that it 
shall.in itself be a vindication of the very precepts it teaches 
and an incitement to the manner of life with which it throbs. 
I do not think this fact needs elaboration, even if time 
allowed it. These are all matters of the will, and in all such 
cases the college that is, counts more than the college that 
merely teaches. A college which would inculcate the social 
attitude must first of all be assured that it is ‘itself shot 
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through and through with the social attitude, until it is the 
instinctive revelation. of every activity. It must not only 
relate itself habitually to the church and the outstanding 
altruistic organization of our times, but it must be keen to 
discover its possible relation and service to the mightier 
movements of the times. In other words, the efficient col- 


lege is first of all an environment which is in itself social . 


action. It invites young people, as the major part of their 
education to live—that is to assemble all their increasing 
worth that they may share in what the college is itself 
doing, and it thus enters them into an actual experience of 
the satisfaction of such a life. Or, to put it again in an- 
other phrase, I believe that the active, outgoing life of the 
college must be developed, organized and manned just as 
surely as we have now organized the academic function. 
Here again, it seems to me we have some explanation of 
the marvelous efficiency of the small struggling college in 
producing the most self-forgetful citizenship. The student 
who in a passionate regard for his college is early taught 
to share its struggles and identify himself with its needs, 
comes almost unconsciously into that highest quality: of 
character of which life is capable—the capacity of conse- 
cration to a cause. To be able in our enriching institutions, 
somehow or other, to perpetuate these conditions, and in 
still larger and ampler and more cosmopolitan forms, is the 
highest art of college administration. 

What I have said regarding the affirmative attitude and 
also that attitude which, as I believe, more than any other 
includes and involves all others—the attitude of reverence— 
must also involve the most constructive and purposeful or- 
ganization. To assure the largest results, it will involve 
increased apparatus and an enlarged personnel. A con- 
structive college is something more than buildings and 
courses; it is a college that, by a corporate program of 
preparedness, by the insistent massing of its vindicating 
history, in a word, by the overwhelming weight of its accu- 
mulative life, is a living assertion of broad and tolerant but 
unanswerable: affirmation in the evident power of which 
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even the negatives of thought are held to a constructive 
purpose. And he who would build a reverent college will 
not expect it to come by chance: hardly more will the ex- 
pect it to come by the maintenance of any mere routine. 
Never! It will come only as he goes into those places where 
the greatest men of our age are themselves really worship- 
. ping and there appropriates to his purpose each new day 
that material and those influences which are actually stimu- 
lating contemporaneous life at its best and to the loftiest 
attitude of which it is capable. In a single word, the college 
of the future will drink deeper of life. 

I am quite aware how inadequately I have spoken. I 
have been compelled to speak in general terms. This is 
partly because the time is brief, but partly because it is a 
new country -to all of us; but I think I do see dimly some 
things which can actually be done. We have made the col- 
lege a microcosm of the world’s thinking. It has been a 
splendid achievement. It has been an immensely product- 
ive achievement. But we have a larger task. The ade- 
quate college will make itself a microcosm of the con- 
temporaneous world of greatest living. 

I believe that this larger college is coming. There- 
fore | am urgent against any attempts as yet to standard- 
ize our achievements, lest it limit and thwart our future. 
More light is yet to break forth from this old institution. 
There are as yet vital phases of college environment 
totally unconceived, and it would be greatly to be re- 
gretted if the college organization should be so prema- 
turely defined as to seem authoritatively to omit the im- 
portant elements and interests for the essential equipment 
and personnel of even the minimum college. In other 
words, we may well believe that the American college, as 
a type, has not yet rounded into form. 

And, finally, if we do not standardize, define and 
limit, we shall certainly see the college type, like every 
other living type, flowering into splendid varieties, and we 
shall find these various forms, just because life is their 
source, functioning much more effectively to the various 
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needs of the various forms of youth, the supreme test 
of their worth inhering solely in the output which each 
actually makes rather than in the specification of detail and 
mechanism. I see absolutely no reason why there should 


be-a uniform American college or a uniform curriculum. 


That requirements vary has no, suggestion of dismay to me 
so long as life has its full opportunity. I see no reason why 
a certain college might not well be known for that particular 
emphasis upon the classics which its special resources allow ; 
another college for its emphasis upon economics and _ poli- 
tical science ; and yet another college for its emphasis upon 
the educational opportunities of the great outdoor world 
in a land where there is no winter—providing, only, that 
each is creating life. I cannot linger to amplify; but I may 
say that it is my privilege annually to meet the Freshmen 
of Pomona College in some deliberate way and to define 
to them the characteristics of the college to which they 
have more or less accidentally come, to describe to them 
excellent colleges of other types, and even at that late date 
to offer my service in readjusting them to other colleges 
or universities in which they might find both more con- 
genial environment and more accurate service to their par- 
ticular needs. Some men are born for the college of greater 
freedom, and some for the college of more obvious rule; 
some for the college of elaborate personal oversight, and 
some for the college of absolute independence; and it is 
greatly to be hoped that no standardization of the colleges 
or orthodoxy of organization will thwart that free-flower- 
ing of the American college which shall surely be begotten 
when we realize that a college course is’ primarily a life 
and that so long as the stars burn and the days return and 
innocent youth grow to strong maturity, the master teacher 
of life is life itself. 
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